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THE TAUPO SYSTEM OF SAMOA 
A STUDY OF INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 
By FELix M. KEEsING? 


| ebematel old-time Samoan community had, as its mistress of 
ceremonies or “‘ princess,” a high-born virgin called the ¢aupo. 
She was the toast and boast of the village, and in considerable 
degree the social and political organization revolved around her. 
To-day relatively few Samoan communities have a taupo. The 
institution is greatly modified and except in certain conservative 
districts is in its main features a thing of the past. On the other 
hand, many of the social and political activities with which it was 
formerly interwoven continue to be carried on tenaciously. 


The purpose of this paper is to illustrate, by examining what 
has happened to the taupo system in modern times, something of 
how a culture may change, shedding old elements and taking on 
new. 

There are adequate sources of information for this. Early 
writers on Samoa, likewise the scientific observers of more recent 
days, singled out the tawpo customs for special description because 


1 Professor of Anthropology and head of the Department of Anthropology and 
Sociology, University of Hawaii. 
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of their unusual nature. The student going into Samoa to-day can 
observe, as the writer did, the extent to which they are maintained 
from community to community, or are now obsolete, and can gather 
both from the opinions of the people themselves and from sociological 
analysis the causes and trends of change. 


At first sight, the tawpo system would appear to contravene 
basic principles of social classification according to rank, age and 
sex within Samoan life. The taupo, a maiden perhaps fifteen or 
sixteen years old, was given a place of foremost honour and respect 
by the men. She took part in ceremonies of the mataz (chiefs and 
orators), mixing the kava drink for them on high ritual occasions. 
Should she be in a visiting party, she enjoyed an exalted seat in the 
kava circle and a precedence in drinking over all but the highest 
chiefs. The aumanga, or organization of youths and untitled men 
of the village, gave her similar recognition within their sphere. 
The wives of the chiefs and orators nurtured her, while she would 
never be without older women as attendants and guardians. She 
was the so’a’aualuma, or leader of the unmarried girls and unattached 
women (aualuma). These formed her entourage, and customarily 
slept along with her in a special house. Regardless of how much 
older they might be, they were called her ¢ez, or younger sisters. 


The life of the taupo thus differed vastly from that of other 
girls of her generation, even her own sisters. The taupo-elect 
underwent careful instruction in dancing and other social graces, 
also in the ritual of her office. As taupo she had charge of the 
entertainment of visitors, and served as the nucleus for many village 
activities designed for pleasure and social advancement. In order 
to protect her beauty she was given the best of foods and kept from 
exposure and the harder forms of work. 


The culmination of all this high ceremonial and adulation came 
with marriage. Once her hair was cut short, signalizing her readiness 
for this, it would not be long before match-makers representing high 


2 The earlier works are summarized in R. W. Williamson, The Social and Political 
Systems of Central Polynesia, Cambridge University Press 1924; see especially 
A. Kramer, Die Samoa-Inseln, Stuttgart 1902, Vol. I, pp. 32 ff. For modern works 
see M. Mead, Social Organization of Manua, B. P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 76, 
1930, pp. 14 ff., and P. H. Buck, Samoan Material Culture, idem Bulletin 75, 1930. 
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chiefs or chiefs-elect in other villages would appear, bearing gifts 
of food and seeking confirmation of her community’s boastings about 
her graces and particularly her powerful kinship connections. At 
last, after much consideration of the mutual benefits, and with a 
huge reciprocal interchange of property, the villages and kin groups 
concerned celebrated the wedding. A ritual feature of this was a 
public defloration ceremony, at which the bridegroom’s people were 
given satisfaction as to the virginity of the bride. 


Only too often the dazzling career of the maiden came practically 
to an end here. The ¢aupo honours passed to a successor. Most 
marriages of this kind were essentially economic and _ political 
transactions. It was part of the duties of a chief or chief-elect, as 
servant of his family and community, to contract as many unions as 
they thought desirable : perhaps a dozen or more. While therefore 
he might take her to wife for a few days, weeks or months in the 
hope of a child being forthcoming that would further link their 
relationship groups and be a channel for the ceremonial passing of 
property, the match-makers would be busy again. Unless she 
happened to be the last of the line of consorts, approved as a suitable 
wife for the chief during his maturer years, she was sent home to her 
people. Back in her village she would enjoy a certain prestige, 
especially if she bore a child; but she remained, so to speak, the 
property of an outside family. Whether she married again depended 
on the attitude of her “‘ husband” and his kinsfolk. 


One writer has described the taupo as a “‘ pawn in local politics.’ 
Certainly she was little mistress of her own destiny, a servant of 
vested interests, a unit in the highly complex system of Samoan 
ritual and precedence. But it may be better to think of her as a 
ceremonial instrument, and her position as a ceremonial agency by 
means of which important functions of Samoan life were consum- 
mated. These may be briefly analysed. 


The taupo was one of the appurtenances of the dignity of 
particular high chiefs and of the relationship groups that elected 


3P. A. Buxton, “ Brown Men and White in Samoa,” Researches in Polynesia 
and Melanesia, Parts V-VII, London School of Tropical Medicine, 1928, p. 103. 
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them. Through traditional circumstances, certain chiefly titles 
had associated with them the prerogative of maintaining a taupo. 
The total number of such titles has never been worked out. Yet 
every village would have at least one, and important villages might 
have two or three, who would then be ranked in a hierarchy. The 
public acknowledgment of the taupo by the local community and by 
other communities formed one of a number of institutionalized 
means by which the chief and his kin exercised, and as far as possible 
enhanced, their rank and prestige. 

By strict custom, the taupo should be a daughter or close female 
relative of the chief’s sister or a descendant of his paternal aunt : 
this being one of a number of social mechanisms in Samoan life by 
which a man and his descendants (tamatane) are linked (feangainga) 
to his sister and her descendants (¢amafafine).’ Actually, however, 
she was often instead a daughter of the chief, or of the tamatane 
line. In any case, qualifications of birth were subordinated to 
personal qualities of beauty and intelligence in choosing the taupo- 
elect. Should those of highest descent be unsuitable, she would be 
drawn from a more distant line of relatives. The chief had to receive 
public approval for his nominee. This took the form of a ceremony 
in which he distributed finely woven mats and other valuable 
property to the orators who would thenceforth be her supporters. 


To maintain and enhance the honour of a taupo, her chief and 
kindred distributed such property likewise in lavish fashion through 
her to any visitors. In their turn, on occasions of ceremony and 
travel (journeying being a main feature of old Samoan life) they 
received back similar goods. Such ceremonial “ gifts,” for which 
the taupo served as one of many means of distribution, were a most 
important feature of Samoan activity. While in the long run working 
out more or less to an equilibrium of gain and loss, they not only 
intensified Samoan economic life but also served to display and 
enhance the dignity of ranking folk and their relatives. This socio- 
economic exercise reached its height in the formal exchanges made 
at the taupo’s marriage, when the utmost resources of foods and 


* Williamson, op. cit., and Mead, op. cit. 
5 Mead, of. cit., pp. 18-26. 
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ritual goods would be marshalled for the occasion by the kinsfolk and 
communities involved. Should a child be born of the union still 
more exchanges would take place. 

An all-important political function has received mention 
already. In old Samoa, with its traditional family, community 
and district feuds and frequent warfare, the tawpo marriages served 
as a potent means of securing strategic alliances, and all such unions 
seem to have been made with this political end in view. The linkages 
established in the form of reciprocal services, and especially through 
the tamatane-tamafafine relationships by which the wife’s affinal 
relatives and her children have rights and duties towards her kinsfolk, 
especially her brothers and their children, were a main factor in 
producing the political system as found by the incoming Europeans. 

Robert Louis Stevenson said of the Samoans that, because in 
their islands “‘ a livelihood can be had for the stooping, entertainment 
is a prime necessity.’’ The leisure and recreational activities of the 
village, especially of the young people, revolved to a considerable 
extent around the tawpo. Attended, too, by her aualuma train, 
she was the principal figure in the long-drawn ritualized dramatics 
that are so essential a feature of Samoan life: the mixing of the 
kava drink, the ¢a’alolo or reception to noble visitors, the stva dancing 
of which she was the most expert performer, and the like. With 
her graceful body, delicate features, and her high crown or diadem 
of human hair and shell ornaments, she might well have appealed 
to the artist as the very symbol of old Samoan culture. 

What then of the ¢aupo institution in the modern era of mission 
work, commercial development, schools, and Western political 
control ? 

The visitor to present day Samoa passes through village after 
village without encountering a full-fledged tawpo. From the writer’s 
own enquiries and experience of travel, he would judge that the 
great majority of chiefs entitled to maintain a taupo no longer do so. 
Even where a faupo is found, as in socially conservative areas like 
Manu’a, and in the case of very high chiefs like Malietoa and Mataafa, 
her activities have become attenuated. 

Probably the most frequent explanation that comes from 
Samoan lips is that the institution was part of “the dark ways 
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of old,” hence has broken down or become modified with the coming 
of Christianity. ‘‘ Religion,” it is said, “‘ has brought an end to the 
heathen ceremonies connected with the taupo.’’ The missions, 
which began their work in 1830 and very quickly secured Samoan 
adherence to one or other of several denominations, made certain 
activities with which the tawpo system was bound up a special 
point of attack. 

The aualuma or group of girls and unattached women who 
formed the virgin’s entourage was frowned upon as having associated 
with it irreligious and immoral customs. To-day, at least the 
majority of girls in any village are lodged at night in the large house 
of the faife’au (native pastor). There they are under the care of the 
pastor’s wife, and during the day they attend either mission or 
government schools—the former of which conducted by the pastor 
himself. A minority of girls may live in the households of parents 
or kinsfolk, or else are away at boarding schools for higher education. 
A Samoan woman said, “ Education and religion take up the time 
of the girls.” This is an exaggeration, for as Margaret Mead has 
well shown the girls engage in a wide range of work and play.® 
Nevertheless, the aualuma has become practically obsolete as a 
unit for organizing their activities. 


For a period, the church even interdicted entirely siva dancing 
and other forms of Samoan entertainment connected especially 
with the tawpo and aualuma. By 1840, according to contemporary 
observers, the older amusements had given place almost entirely 
to churchgoing and hymn singing in the Christianized communities. 
Though such absolute strictness was later relaxed, the missions 
have kept close control over dancing and other forms of entertain- 
ment and ceremony among their adherents, and what are referred 
to by earlier writers as “‘ orgies, rioting and debauchery ”’ associated 
with festive occasions have become things of the past. 

An activity of the aualuma which has run foul of Western tastes 
if not ethics has been that of kava chewing. In mixing the ceremonial 
drink, the taupo was accompanied by a group of girls who masticated 
the root and deposited it in cud-like form into the brewing bowl. 


®M. Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa, New York 1928. 
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From the late eighties of last century, the Samoans have given way 
to white sentiment by changing the method to that of pounding the 
root into a powder. This is done usually by one of the young men 
of the household, using a crude pestle and mortar or two stones. 
The assembly of maidens is no longer required—thus depriving the 
kava ceremony of one of its most striking features and the aualuma 
of a main task. 


The missions also struck at another phase of the tawpo system 
when it abolished the polygamous marriages of chiefs. Of such 
marriages the missionary Turner wrote: “ At the very outset of 
missionary work this was one of the things which occasioned great 
practical difficulty. If a chief became a Christian he had constant 
annoyance from the dissatisfied heads of families, who could not, 
as formerly, make a tool of him to get property.’’? In other words, 
he could make only one marriage with a taupo or high-born maiden 
that would bring fine mats and other valued goods to his village. 
A little thought will reveal how this could dislocate the system. 
In old days a fresh tawpo would be married off probably every two to 
four years. Since the number of very high-born chiefs and chiefs- 
elect suitable for such matches was limited, the new monogamous 
marriage system brought about what might be called a glut in the 
taupo marriage mart : many maidens but few available husbands of 
suitable rank. Furthermore, it upset the balance of reciprocal 
gifts. Unless a village had an exceptional number of high titled 
men who by marrying could bring in mats and other property 
prescribed by custom as the correct gifts to accompany a bride of 
such status, they might be giving out far more of such goods with 
successive taupo weddings than they would be taking in. A number 
of Samoans pointed this out. As one said, “‘ What is the use of 
having a taupo now that we are not allowed to work it profitably ? ”’ 


The custom of publicly testing the virginity of the taupo came 
absolutely under the missionary ban. In a modified form it has 
been occasionally practised in recent times, but the old ceremonies 
have disappeared. Kramer suggests, however, that the reason is 
less the influence of the church than “ the impossibility of it on the 


7G. Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, London 1861, p. 283. 
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part of the young girls. I was given with nearly every taupo, about 
whom I enquired, the names of chiefs’ sons with whom they had 
run away under pretext of marriage ; but generally they came back 
again after three days.”® Such runaway marriages (avanga) were 
and are common among young people who have found difficulty 
in getting family consent. But they were strictly forbidden to the 
taupo. This new laxity seems to be one phase of a general loosening 
up as regards the sexual conduct of young folk. The old village 
system with its segregation of the young and unattached people 
(the aualuma, and the corresponding group of youths and men, 
called aumanga) apparently put certain constraints upon the mingling 
of the sexes that are now gone. The texts of the church have by no 
means succeeded in introducing the Western moral code. Public 
opinion not only condones the escapades of youth, but reacts far less 
severely than of yore in practice if not precept to the tawpo who has 
sexual adventures. A factor in this, perhaps, is that at her marriage 
there is not likely to be the defloration ceremony that will give her 
away, and so bring disgrace upon her community. Nevertheless, 
the ideal is still for the tawpo to be of exemplary conduct. One 
reason advanced by several Samoans for the passing of the taupo 
system was that “ it is nowadays too hard for a girl to be a virgin.” 


The particular custodians of the taupo were seen to be the older 
women of the community. Formerly one or more of these would 
be constantly with her. Nowadays, the old women say, “it is a 
waste of time.’ Furthermore, “‘ the women of high rank in some 
villages object to a young girl being so important.” Here, too, 
can be traced particularly the influence of the missions. The status 
of women in Samoa to-day, while in outward ceremonial matters 
remaining much as before, has changed subtly in the direction of 
giving them greater independence and power. They have had a 
hand in running church affairs, government health committees 
and the like, and in childhood have been to the mission schools. 
Here and there some high-born woman now actually exercises fully 
the rights and duties of a matat (chief or orator), while the anti- 
government Mau movements of recent years have given many 


® Kramer, op. cit., p. 36. 
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women a strong taste for politics, notably in Western Samoa where 
there is a women’s Mau. The faletua ma tausi (wives of chiefs and 
orators), meeting in a council that follows old custom by being in 
its set-up a female replica of the men’s council, deal with many 
matters other than those that pertained to women in earlier days. 
Under such changed circumstances it can be understood why the 
women may feel that the passing of the taupo brings them no dis- 
advantage or loss. 


Both directly and indirectly, therefore, the missionaries have 
contributed to the modification or decay of the institution. Never- 
theless, it is doubtful if their opposition would have been so effective 
had there not been other forces at work. In a recent attempt to 
assess the influence of mission work in Samoa,® the writer showed 
that where the new religion has come into conflict with anything 
very fundamental to Samoan life there has either been an easy 
compromise or else the old has proved resistant. 


Some Samoans, especially adherents of the Mau,” accuse the 
government of being responsible for the passing of the taupo system. 
The white authorities, they say, have discouraged the frequent 
journeyings which provided occasions for elaborate entertainment 
and the exchange of wealth. In Western Samoa an experimental 
law was put into effect in 1923 and re-enacted in 1926 prohibiting 
“ fine mat malangas (journeys) ”’ and limiting the giving of such mats 
to special occasions which did not include marriages. This received 
the support of the Fono of Faipules or central native council, a body 
comprising some of the highest chiefs. The government introduced 
the measure in an attempt to curb “ wasteful customs ”’ that interfered 
with economic development, and the chiefs seem to have supported 
it because not they but the orators in their communities received 
the fine mats distributed on such occasions. A Mau outbreak 
against the government in 1927 brought an end to this regulation, 
and fine mat customs are still carried on. But critics of the adminis- 
tration, especially members of the orator class, continue to resent 
this “‘interference’’ as among their major grievances. Another 


®F. M. Keesing, Modern Samoa, London and Stanford 1934. 
10 Tbid., Chapters II, III. 
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official measure that has limited travelling and still does to quite an 
extent is one requiring Samoans going out of their districts or to 
other islands to have government “ passes.’”” In American Samoa, 
likewise, the naval authorities reserve the right to control journeying. 
It is asserted, too, by the Samoans that the Navy has an “ unwritten 
law forbidding the customs of the aualuma.”’ 


But government control of this kind, while it undoubtedly 
tends to limit the occasions when taupo customs can be carried on, 
has had at most only a minor influence in causing them to break 
down. On the whole, the official has touched far less the funda- 
mentals of Samoan life than the missionary. This is partly because 
he is a more recent comer and partly because his contact with the 
native has nearly always been indirect and clumsy. Even when 
courts and prisons are brought to bear to secure outward conformity 
to the conduci prescribed in statute law, there is often a serious 
underlying clash and misunderstanding. 


In one respect, however. the coming of white authority has 
had a profound effect upon the taupo system, even though this was 
not intentional. A major function of the ¢aupo, it was seen, was to 
cement political alliances through her marriage. Once the repre- 
sentatives of the Western powers, backed by the guns of warships 
and marines, had convinced the Samoans that they should live 
together in peace, the need for such linkages passed. No longer 
had a community to fear open attack from its traditional enemies, 
and hence to secure support from other groups in this way. 

This change has not only taken away a direct function of the 
taupo. It was also a prelude to a very marked disintegration 
of the older political institutions, with which tawpo ceremonial was 
bound up. A complicated socio-political structure by which all 
Samoa except Manu’a was grouped into two great factions called in 
ceremonial terms Tumua and Pule, is now largely obsolete."! Districts 
that formerly were of minor importance or tributary to other districts 
have asserted themselves, and now have been given a voice in the 
new government councils along with those hitherto paramount. 
Lesser family branches of the great lineages or kinship groupings 


1 Tbid., Chapter II. 
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have been pushing themselves forward. Many of the exalted matai 
titles formerly held by a single person are now bestowed on several— 
one, indeed, has actually twenty-one using the name. This has 
brought a corresponding desiccation of the honours and privileges 
pertaining to high rank. Such breaking up of the old order has 
come about partly through purposive alien interference, but still 
further through the development of a more individualistic spirit at a 
time when the essential need for close group co-operation had ceased. 
Along with its decay, there has been a corresponding diminution in 
traditional ceremonies, a slackening up of the system of gift exchanges, 
less travel and inter-group entertainment, in all of which the taupo 
took active part. The new structures of native government worked 
out by New Zealand and American administrators, though creating 
what appear on paper to be unified politics in their respective 
territories, are constantly shaken by sectionalism and attempts at 
local aggrandisement. The ceremonial observances connected with 
the new political order are but the pale ghosts of the old. 

This trend towards disintegration marks even that main strong- 
hold of Samoan culture, the village community. Though so much 
that is native remains little altered, especially as connected with 
material culture, customs of commensality and kinship organization, 
the visitor soon finds disruptive influences at work. There is no 
longer any threat to the village safety, knitting the people tightly. 
In the new commercial order the older communalism has become 
somewhat shaken ; with money and trade goods has come a growing 
individualism, particularly around the port towns. The household 
emerges more clearly as a self-sufficient unit. Those of traditionally 
lower rank or younger in age may assert themselves as over against 
their superiors by Samoan custom, stimulated in this by Western 
democratic ideas and education. The splitting up of matai titles 
has been referred to, this usually the result of disputes between 
family branches. Quarrels over land ownership are common, 
especially now that the old lore which provided the final word in 
such matters is largely forgotten. Sectarian differences, especially 
between Catholics and Protestants, are frequently bitter. In the 
last few years the people have tended to be lined up either for or 
against the government, especially in Western Samoa. Even though 
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the kava ceremony, the councils of the matais and of their wives, 
and numerous other general community activities are carried on, 
here too the ceremonial life has been curtailed. 


Under such circumstances, it can be seen why still another 
function of the taupo, that of being a kind of keystone in the structure 
of the village, has been subject to decay. Samoans said: “ Villages 
cannot agree on who should hold the taupo title. The people no 
longer bother to have a taupo. We have no time. We have 
nowadays to work hard, and to do much thinking and worrying and 
planning about money. All the fun has gone out ofit.”” Particularly 
where matat titles to which a taupo pertained become split up among 
several holders there is a likelihood that the institution will lapse, 
because of the difficulty of getting any one maiden recognized by 
the whole community and kin group. 


If the high chiefs entitled to have a tawpo are themselves asked 
why they no longer do so, they are almost sure to give answers that 
stress a phase of Samoan life already touched on at several points, 
namely economics. “A taupo is a disadvantage now,” one said in 
a typical statement ; “‘ you do not gain much wealth through her, 
but all the time you must give, give, give. If your fine mats run out 
you even have to give money instead. It is a heavy burden upon 
the family.”” In old days, it was seen, mats and other valuables 
were passing to and from the communities and kin groups in a more 
or less balanced way through many channels of ceremonial exchange. 
But the chiefs and villagers who maintain a taupo to-day find them- 
selves in a losing position. Through her, they have to distribute 
property to visitors in the traditional fashion, while her marriage 
calls for a great accumulation of precious mats, tapa, scented oil, etc. 
When in turn they go on malanga (journeying) there are few taupos 
in whose honour they receive goods, and the marriage worth of their 
chiefs is limited. Furthermore, ‘“ the village which still has a taupo 
is very populat,’’ so that not only its wealth but also its food supplies 
are liable to be taxed in the course of the all-important hospitality 
to the stream of visitors. Though the ceremonial distribution of 
goods continues essential in consummating many Samoan activities, 
and hence is far from obsolete, the taupo system is no longer a 
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“ profitable’’ part of its working. Once discarded in certain 
iconoclastic communities, it has tended to go everywhere. 


With this all-too-brief analysis of the changing circumstances of 
Samoan life, it is possible to see something of why such an apparently 
central institution could decay, even while so much that was directly 
associated with it stood firm. The ¢aupo functions of old time, so 
far as they are still important, are in most communities exercised 
through other means. 


The girls of the ¢aupo train now have their lives for the most 
part organized in relation to the school, the church, and the pastor’s 
household. Formal entertainment is planned and executed by the 
women’s council, headed by the wife of the highest chief. To the 
traditional amusements of the village—dancing, feasting, and the 
like, so far as these remain—have been added church festivals, 
cricket, cards, theatricals, and other innovations that help, though 
rather inadequately, to provide excitements in place of those of 
olden days. Church rituals are somewhat of a substitute for the 
high ceremonies now more or less out of use. Changed standards 
of living in which money has an essential if limited place require 
heightened economic effort, and have fostered a commercial spirit. 
Reciprocal exchanges tend to be confined to “ profitable ’’ channels. 
Travel, though probably far wider in its range as a result of peace and 
better means of communication, has become less a community 
affair attended by high ceremony and a show of protective armament, 
and more a brusque individual matter. 


The matai system, by which leadership and hierarchy are defined, 
remains strong to-day, in spite of important modifications. Yet 
the chiefs and orators, except for the conservative or very exalted 
ones noted, now exercise their prestige and seek to enhance their 
power through means other than the faupo institution. Partly 
these still follow old Samoan lines, notably through the ritual kava 
drinking ; partly they have a modern flavour, as through holding 
positions as government officials and church elders, or possessing 
bedsteads, spectacles, cutlery and other goods of the white man. 
As for the mixing of the kava, this will be done by some unmarried 
girl of the house in which the ceremony is taking place, following 
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more or less closely the ceremonial methods at which the taupo was 
so adept. 

In those communities where a taupo is yet found, her functions 
have tended to become attenuated through the above forces. She 
has passed, so to speak, from the category of a social necessity to 
that of a luxury. Usually she emerges into the limelight only at 
times of high ceremony or when there are important visitors to be 
entertained. Sometimes a maiden fills the réle temporarily, without 
apparently having gone through the ceremonies that are traditionally 
required of those succeeding to the title. Yet, as a Samoan said : 
“Tt is hard not to be ashamed before visitors if we have no taupo 
to entertain them.’ Another pointed out that for a chief or kin 
group to be without a ¢aupo to which they are entitled involves a 
certain dishonouring of the ancestors, a thing which any Samoan is 
very loath todo. Nevertheless, in view of the powerful disintegrative 
influences at work, it says much for the tenacity of the institution 
that it still exists anywhere. Undoubtedly its decay caused serious 
conflicts and misgivings among the elders of the previous generation. 

By such an analysis of a specimen case, it has been possible to 
appreciate something of why, under changing circumstances, in 
this instance the impact of another culture, a well established and 
vital institution may be modified or even pass from existence. 
The needs which it formerly served either disappeared or became 
satisfied in other ways. It ran counter to newly accepted customs, 
ideas and ambitions, and was attacked by the dominant alien. 
In spite therefore of the weight of tradition—and the Samoans have 
rightly won the name of being the most conservative of Polynesians— 
the social organization became reshaped in such a manner as to make 
the institution less essential or even unnecessary. 


FELIxX M. KEESING 
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INFERTILITY OF THE UNMARRIED IN PRIMITIVE 
SOCIETIES? 


By M. F. AsHLEY-MonTAGU 


Aa the problems associated with the study of the simpler 

peoples one of the most perplexing has been the phenomenon 
of the infertile sexual promiscuity of the unmarried girl ; the general 
phenomenon, more plainly, of the unmarried girl who despite frequent 
and unrestrained intercourse fails to conceive or to bear offspring. 
The relatively rare occurrence of pregnancy among unmarried 
females in primitive societies constitutes an interesting and easily 
explained exception to the rule of infertility. This premarital 
infertility is a phenomenon which holds true for societies in which 
marriage takes place at or shortly after puberty, which in the female 
is signalized by the onset of the first menstruation, the menarche,? 
as, for example, among the aborigines of Australia, as well as for 
such societies in which marriage takes place some years after the 
onset of menarche, as, for example, among the Melanesians generally. 
Now, in those societies in which marriage takes place at or shortly 
after the establishment of menarche, as in Australia, there is no 
difficulty in explaining the existing premarital infertility since pre- 
pubertal fecundity, or the physiological capacity to participate in 
reproduction is normally non-existent, for without ovulation, which 
practically never occurs before puberty, there can be no fecundity 
and hence no fertility. The matter is, however, very different in 
those societies in which marriage does not take place until some years 
after the establishment of menarche for, according to any dictionary 


1 This paper was read before the American Anthropological Association at 
Washington, December 2gth, 1936. The author is attached to the Graduate School, 
New York University. 

2 The terms used in this discussion have the following definite meanings : 
fecundity, the physiological capacity to participate in reproduction ; séerility, the 
lack of physiological capacity to participate in reproduction ; fertility, fecundity 
expressed in performance ; infertility, absence of fertility—synonymous with child- 
lessness ; menarche, the first menstruation period. 
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as well as to popular belief, a girl having passed puberty should 
normally be capable of child-bearing, and yet in these societies post- 
pubertal girls do not normally bear children. 


In communities of the Melanesian type post-pubertal adolescent 
girls indulge quite freely in sexual intercourse without, as a rule, 
becoming pregnant. Infertility, indeed, among the unmarried women 
is the rule and pregnancy the exception. It is to be observed that I 
speak of pregnancy and not of childbirth. This I do deliberately 
that the fact may receive the proper emphasis that we are here 
dealing with a natural phenomenon which is quite uncomplicated 
by such extraneous influences of conscious human agency as abortive 
or abortifacient practices, which would render the development of 
pregnancy abortive, and thus, whilst pregnancy might, childbirth 
would not, occur. We may also exclude the possibility of contra- 
ceptive practices playing any effective rdéle here, for it can be shown 
that in no case that has so far been reported can any of the measures 
resorted to secure the ends for which they are practised.* In any 
event the question does not really arise in the present connection 
since there is no evidence that unmarried girls ever resort to such 
practices. Moreover, among such a people, for example, as the 
Trobriand Islanders the use of contraceptives according to Malinowski 
is unknown, a fact which is consonant with their nescience of the 
facts of procreation. Mr. A. C. Rentoul has, however, recently 
sought to show that the Trobriand female “ is specially endowed or 
gifted with ejaculatory powers, which may be called upon after an 
act of coition to expel the male seed.’’ This precaution, Mr. Rentoul 
states, is resorted to by single girls as well as by married women who 
do not wish to become pregnant.® Malinowski has stigmatized 
these statements as mythical. Whatever the truth may be such 
ejaculatory or expulsive acts would be utterly ineffective in preventing 


3 For a discussion of the evidence see N. E. Himes, Medical History of Contra- 
ception, Baltimore 1936, pp. 3-56. 

4B. Malinowski, Sexual Life of Savages, London 1929, pp. 167-8. 

5 A. C. Rentoul, “ Physiological Paternity and the Trobrianders,’’ Man, Vol. 
XXXI, 1931. 

®°B. Malinowski, “‘ Pigs, Papuans, and Police Court Perspective,’ Man, Vol. 
XXXII, 1932. 
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conception since they could not effect the elimination of all the 
200,000,000 or more spermatazoa from the vagina. It may be that 
the chances of conception would by this means be reduced, though 
this is to be doubted, and in any case the method would at best 
constitute a very unreliable contraceptive. 

With respect to abortion I do not wish to give the impression 
that abortive practices are altogether unknown, or that they are on 
occasion not resorted to amongst such people as the Trobrianders— 
indeed, such an impression would do violence to the facts—but 
what I do wish to emphasize is that pregnancy is of such rare 
occurrence among the unmarried that whether or not effective 
abortive measures are resorted to when it (pregnancy) does occur is 
a matter of relevance only in connection with childbirth, and not 
with pregnancy. It is the rarity of pregnancy among the post- 
pubertal females that is our chief concern. This is a problem which 
has in recent years been given a deserved prominence as a result of 
the observations of Professor Malinowski, who has stated the problem 
very clearly in his Sexual Life of Savages in the following words : 

“|. . it is very remarkable to note that illegitimate children 
are very rare. The girls seem to remain sterile throughout their 
period of licence, which begins when they are small children and 
continues until they marry; when they are married they conceive 
and breed, sometimes quite prolifically . . . I was unable to find 
roughly a dozen illegitimate children recorded genealogically in the 
Trobriands, or about one per cent... . 

“ Thus we are faced with the question: Why are there so few 
illegitimate children ? On this subject I can only speak tentatively, 
and I feel that my information is perhaps not quite as full as it might 
have been had I concentrated more attention upon it. One thing 
I can say with complete confidence: no preventive means of any 
description are known, nor the slightest idea of them entertained. 
This, of course, is quite natural. Since the procreative power of 
seminal fluid is not known, since it is considered not only innocuous 
but beneficent, there is no reason why the natives should interfere 
with its free arrival into the parts which it is meant to lubricate. 
Indeed, any suggestion of Neo-Malthusian appliances make them 
shudder or laugh according to their mood or temperament. They 
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never practice coitus interruptus, and still less have any notion about 
chemical or mechanical preventives. 


‘“ But though I am quite certain on this point, I cannot speak 
with the same conviction about abortion, though probably it is not 
practised to any large extent... 


“So the problem remains. Can there be any physiological 
law which makes conception less likely when women begin their 
sexual life young, lead it indefatigably, and mix their lovers freely ? ’’? 


It is one of the great merits of Malinowski that he has been able 
to recognize the essence of the problem and to state it so clearly ; 
this, unfortunately, has not always been the case, the problem 
being frequently obscured by the manner in which it has been 
stated. Thus Rivers, for example, in his account of the Eddystone 
Islanders writes, “‘ The very free relations existing before marriage 
might have been expected to lead to the birth of many children and 
to the existence of definite regulations for assigning such children to 
their proper place in society. Such births seemed, however, to be 
extremely rare, and in the whole of the pedigrees collected by us 
only one such case was given, and that many generations ago. 
We did not hear of any such birth either during our visit or in recent 
times ; and so far as we know there was no one on this island who was 
the child of premarital intercourse. It was said that such births 
occurred, however, though no actual recent instances could be 
given... ® 


Rivers goes on to say that “ It is quite certain that births before 
marriage were very rare and two causes were given to account for 
this, abortion and a process resembling the other magico-religious 
rites of the island, called egoro, meaning ‘barrenness,’ which is 
believed to prevent conception.” 


Abortion was produced by mechanical means or by the process 
of rubbing a certain heated leaf over the belly, and then holding four 
leaves of another kind beneath the vulva, when the child, so it was 
believed, would come out. 


7 Loc. cit., pp. 166-8. 
®W. H.R. Rivers, Psychology and Ethnology, London 1926, pp. 76-8. 
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It is quite clear from Rivers’ description of an egoro rite, into 
the details of which we need not enter here, that the rite is purely 
magical, and can have no actual physical effect upon the woman. 
The rite is believed to be quite as efficacious in producing sterility 
in the woman when it is performed upon her husband alone. Rivers 
to some extent recognizes the magical nature of the rite, but considers 
it quite possible that the concoctions used may be effective in 
producing some pathological condition of the uterus in the woman. 
As an explanation of the condition of infertility among the unmarried 
women, this will certainly not do. For it should be obvious that a 
large proportion of the Eddystone Islanders must be fecund, and I 
think, too, that it must be fairly evident that the rarity of births 
among the unmarried must, at least in part, be due to the fact that 
though there may have been much intercourse there have been 
relatively few pregnancies resulting therefrom, and from nothing 
else. This is a possibility that for some reason seems not to have 
occurred to Rivers. 

A very illuminating account of conditions prevailing among the 
natives of Wogeo, one of the most northerly of the Schouten Islands 


in the territory of New Guinea, has recently been given by Dr. Ian 
Hogbin. Among the natives of this island sexual life does not begin 
until about the age of sixteen or seventeen years, or even later, but 
then it is particularly free. 


>”? 


““ Single girls’ writes Hogbin, “do sometimes have children, 
but illegitimacy is not nearly so common as one might have expected. 
Just why this is so it is impossible to say. Professor Malinowski, 
it will be remembered, found the same situation in the Trobriands. 
I observed one fact that bears directly upon the problem, namely, 
that it is extremely rare for women to have children until they 
are, I judge, more than 21 years of age, by which time most of them 
are safely married. I have noticed that even when a girl is married 
directly after her first menstruation, which does not regularly take 
place until almost certainly after the seventeenth year, it is most 
unusual for her to have a child for several years. One girl had a 
child within about eighteen months of her first menstruation— 
fortunately for herself she was married—and this was so unusual 
that she was described as a coconut putting forth a shoot before it 
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had fallen from the parent tree. The comments on this girl, in fact, 
brought the whole matter to my notice.”® 


This account makes it quite clear that when a Wogeo girl is 
married and begins continuous intercourse with her husband directly 
after the onset of the menarche she does not normally conceive 
until several years have elapsed. There can be no possible objection 
to a recently married woman giving birth to a child, but this is so 
unusual a phenomenon that it has given rise to the belief that it 
is not a normal thing for a young pubertal married woman to be able 
to bear children, and certainly not normal in an unmarried woman. 
In this belief these natives show themselves far in advance of the 
Western World, for their belief suggests the possession of knowledge 
based upon observation which owing to a fortunate colligation of 
phenomena which do not exist among ourselves, enabled them to 
arrive at facts which were not ascertained elsewhere in the world 
until 1929 when Crew described the phenomenon in mice.” 


Since then, it appears that between the onset of menstruation, 
at whatever age that may occur, and the conception and birth of the 
first child an interval of some years elapses despite frequent inter- 
course with mature males during that interval, the question arises 
as to what can be the explanation of this phenomenon, this apparent 
sterility ? What, if any, can be its physical basis ? 

As a result of certain recent researches we are now in a position 
to be able to return a satisfactory answer to these questions. In 
view of the importance of this subject and the incredulity which 
exists in certain quarters concerning the possibility of the existence 
of such a sterile period in man it is desirable not only to present the 
relevant evidence, but to discuss its significance. 


Let us commence with a lower mammal, the mouse. In an 
experiment carried out on 100 female mice at the first cestrous, 
Crew found that 20 per cent. of the animals refused to mate, whilst 


*H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Native Culture of Wogeo: Report of Field Work in New 
Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. V, 1935, pp. 320-I. 


10F. A. E. Crew, “‘ Puberty and Maturity,”’ Proceedings of the 2nd International 
Congress for Sex Research, London 1930, pp. 9-10. 
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of the remaining 80 per cent. of matings only 24 cases, or 30 per cent., 
were followed by pregnancy. Later, however, when the same mice 
were three to six months old, the fertility ratio—that is, the per- 
centage of pregnancies following matings—was not less than 80 to 
go per cent. “It is seen, therefore,’ remarks Crew, “ that though 
pregnancy can occur at the time of the first cestrous, it is relatively 
uncommon. Furthermore, of the 24 animals which became pregnant 
following first mating and first oestrous, 7 of them died, whilst 4 
others ate their young soon after birth. In our experience it is not 
uncommon to find that the mother which destroys her young is 
herself physically unfit to rear them, and that in a great majority 
of such cases the mother herself dies shortly afterwards. It is seen, 
then, that not only is pregnancy relatively rare after mating associated 
with first cestrous, but it is also relatively dangerous.”™ 


Professor C. A. Mills and his collaborator Dr. Cordelia Ogle have 
recently confirmed these findings by a number of ingenious experi- 
ments carried out under varieties of controlled conditions, chiefly 
of temperature ; but whatever the conditions it was found that the 
lag in sterility between menarche and conception, the sterility 
interval was never absent. Moreover, it was found that whilst 
the length of the sterility interval may be increased by varying the 
temperature of the environment in which the animals live, it has, 
however, not so far been possible either to reduce or to eliminate it. 
To summarize Mills and Ogle’s very interesting results, it was found 
that : 








Exhibited a 
Mice with First Sterility Interval 
(Estrus at Lasting 
24-32 days 33°4 days 
33-41 days 32°5 days 
42-50 days 29°5 days 
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Thus, it would seem clear that in the mouse the sterility 
interval existing between menarche and maturity is to be regarded 
as a natural phenomenon.” 

The next mammal for which reliable information is available 
is a catarrhine monkey, Macacus rhesus. In an important com- 
munication published in August 1931,!* C. G. Hartman briefly 
reported his observations on fifteen rhesus monkeys whose every 
menstrual cycle was from its inception carefully observed. As a 
result of this study Hartman found that between the onset of the 
first menstruation and the first conception, despite frequent matings 
in the interval, a period of about one year elapsed. In a monograph 
on the reproduction of the rhesus monkey, published a year later, 
Hartman makes it quite clear that the failure to ovulate is “‘ the 
probable cause of the relative sterility of adolescent females ’’ during 
this interval, for he found “a very high incidence of non-ovulatory 
cycles in young animals.’!* In this communication Hartman 
also suggested that such facts probably explained the conditions 
which so puzzled Malinowski in connection with the infertility of 
the Trobriand girls. 

The only other mammal, with the exception of man, for whom a 
certain amount of reliable evidence is available with reference to the 
problem of adolescent sterility is fortunately a close ally of man, 
namely, the chimpanzee. 


In a communication published in 1935 R. M. Yerkes reported the 
first recorded case of a second-generation captive-born chimpanzee 
whose first menstruation occurred on July roth 1933, when she was 
seven years and four months old.15 She was caged with a mature 
male from May 1933 onwards (that is, from some two months before 
the onset of the first menstruation) and she became pregnant on 


2C. A. Mills and C. Ogle, ‘‘ Physiologic Sterility of Adolescence,” Human 
Biology, Vol. VIII, 607-15. 

18C. G. Hartman, “ On the Relative Sterility of the Adolescent Organism,” 
Science, Vol. LXXIV, August 28th, 1931, pp. 226-7. 

144C. G. Hartman, “Studies in the Reproduction of the Monkey Macacus 
(Pithecus) Rhesus, Etc.,’’ Contributions to Embryology, No. 134, Washington, 1932, 
pp. 1-161. 

15 R. M. Yerkes, ‘‘ A Second-Generation Captive-Born Chimpanzee,’’ Science, 
Vol. LXXXI, 1935, pp. 542-3. 
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August 9th 1934 (+5 days), at the age of eight years and five months. 
Thus the interval between the first menstruation and her first 
conception, despite frequent intercourse during the interim with a 
mature male, lasted one year and one month. The sterile interval 
thus not being very significantly longer than Hartman found for 
the rhesus monkey. 

Tinkelpaugh has reported a chimpanzee who conceived only 
four months after the first menstruation had appeared, her age 
at the time of conception being approximately ten years.!® 


In the chimpanzee reported by Fox conception did not occur 
until two years after the onset of menstruation. In this case, 
however, a mature male was not continuously present during this 
interval. The approximate age of this animal at conception was 
seven and a half years.” 

In the chimpanzee reported by Schultz and Snyder conception 
did not occur until 13 months after the onset of menstruation, 
although a mature male was present during the whole of this period. 
It must be recorded, however, that he did not attempt intercourse 
with this animal, owing to the presence of another and more recently 
introduced animal until she had passed her seventh menstrual cycle, 
or approximately eight months after her first menstruation.® 
In the chimpanzee Boo-Boo, reported by Wyatt and Vevers, 
menstruation regularly occurred for four years before a mature 
male was admitted, when conception followed almost immediately 
after the establishment of sexual relations.1® The age of this animal 
at conception was estimated at eleven years. 

The abovementioned five records for the chimpanzee are 
obviously of the greatest interest. Three of these cases very strongly 
suggest the existence of a normal sterility interval in the chimpanzee, 


16 Q. L. Tinkelpaugh, “‘ Sex Cycles and other Cyclic Phenomena in a Chimpanzee 
during Adolescence, Maturity and Pregnancy,” Journal of Morphology, Vol. LIV, 
1933, Pp. 521-40. 

17 A. H. Schultz and F. F. Snyder, “‘ Observations on Reproduction in the 
Chimpanzee,” Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Vol. LVII, 1935, pp. 193-205. 

18 Schultz and Snyder, loc. cit., p. 197. 

19 Wyatt and Vevers, loc. cit. 
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and the two remaining cases, though experimentally unsatisfactory, 
tend to support the existence of such a sterile interval in these 
particular animals, indicating that where a sufficient length of time 
has elapsed following the appearance of the menarche the animal 
is capable of conceiving promptly when put together with a mature 
male—conditions paralleling those existing among ourselves, where 
marriage and effective intercourse do not take place until a consider- 
able interval after the menarche; the promptitude with which 
conception follows intercourse serving to obscure the possible 
existence of an adolescent sterility interval. Exact data bearing 
upon the conditions in the human species are extremely difficult 
to obtain; the collection of such data as may become available 
and its analysis will be the task of many years. I have no doubt, 
however, that when this task will have been completed that a 
satisfactory demonstration of the conditions prevailing among 
different groups of mankind will be possible. 


The evidence for the mammals thus far investigated indicates 
the existence in the adolescent organism of a colligation of conditions 
which prevents the immature animal from undergoing an experience 
which it is not yet viably equipped to undertake. As Crew has 
pointed out in connection with the mouse, “ not only is pregnancy 
relatively rare after mating associated with first cestrus, but it is 
also relatively dangerous.” There is good reason to believe that 
similar conditions normally exist in the human adolescent, and that 
Crew’s remark applies with equal force to humans as to mice. Thus, 
among humans in the United States the maternal and infant death 
rates are highest when the mother is below 15 years of age than at 
any other period. When the mother is between 15 and 20 maternal 
and infant mortality is higher than when the mother is between 
20 and 29. Maternal mortality is lowest between 20 and 24 (5 per 
1,000 live births) and 25 and 29, rising rapidly after 30, by five-year 
groups, from 7-4 to 10-3 to 13-1 to 19-2 at 45 years. 

Infant mortality is at its highest in the years below 18 with a 


death rate of 160 per 1,000 infants. Between 18 and 1g it is 129, 
between 20 and 24 it is 109-5, between 25 and 2g it is 101-4, and 
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between 30 and 34 it is 104-7. At 40 years the infant mortality 
rate once more climbs to 129.” 

These figures abundantly testify to the relatively great danger 
to the mother and her offspring when conception takes place a short 
time after menarche. The full growth of the American female is 
not attained until 23+2 years, and it is from this period of maturity 
up to the age of 29 that the optimum conditions for reproduction 
exist, approximately from between 10 and 15 years after the 
appearance of the menarche or puberty, taking the latter to occur 
at 13+2 years. Above and below this age infant and maternal 
mortality constantly increases, although it is never so great as in 
the adolescent female under the age of 18 years. 


The conclusion seems clear that the adolescent female is not 
viably prepared to undertake and bring to a successful conclusion 
the hazard of reproduction. 


The evidence provided by the conditions among the lower 
animals thus far investigated, mouse, macaque and chimpanzee, 
together with the observations of Rivers, Malinowski and Hogbin 
on three different primitive peoples, strongly suggests the existence 
of a natural mechanism in most, if not in all, mammals, including 
man, which tends to secure the majority of adolescent females 
against undergoing an experience for which they are not biologically 
adequately prepared. This is, perhaps, stating the matter somewhat 
teleologically ; it would possibly be more correct to say that the 
adolescent organism being itself in a state of development is not 
generally endowed with the capacity to perform the reproductive 
function until it has reached a certain stage in development. This 
latter stage depends upon the capacity, among other things, to 
produce mature ova. The “other things’”’ I have referred to 
parenthetically are at present wholly speculative, and if they exist 
at all it is not unlikely that they are chiefly of an endocrinologic 
nature, or hormonal. It is quite possible, too, that the adolescent 
male is in most cases likewise physiologically inadequately prepared 
to produce conception in the adolescent female, but upon this point 


20 Causal Factors in Infant Mortality, Publ. No. 142, 1925, and Maternal Mortality, 
Publ. No. 158, 1926, Children’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor, Washington. 
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I know of no evidence of any pertinence. However this may be 
there is evidence that the adolescent human female does not begin 
to ovulate until an appreciable amount of time has elapsed following 
the establishment of the menarche,” or, at least, that functionally 
mature ova at this period of development are rare. What appears 
to happen during this period of physiological development, namely 
at puberty, is that the anterior lobe of the pituitary begins to pour 
hormones into the blood which produce follicular ovarian activity. 
The hormone produced in turn by the follicles induces growth of 
the uterine mucosa, and with the termination of the pituitary 
activity follicular ovarian activity ceases, and the uterus is no 
longer under the influence of the follicular hormone. As a conse- 
quence of this the uterine lining undergoes cornification, and with its 
breakdown menstruation occurs. As development proceeds this 
process becomes more expressive, “‘ the waves of pituitary gonadtropic 
activity become more effective, and determine complete cycles of 
follicular growth, including both ovulation and corpus luteum 
formation. Conception then becomes possible, and continues possible 
in almost every cycle until the menopause.’ 


Hence, it becomes clear that while menstruation, or rather the 
first menstruation or menarche, may be regarded as a mark of 
puberty, and used as a term synonymous with the menarche, neither 
of these synonyms is correctly equatable with fecundity, or the 
physiological capacity to participate in reproduction, for puberty 
is one thing and reproductive maturity another. It is this interval 
between the two stages of sexual development, the preparatory and 
the mature stages, during which the individual is relatively sterile— 
an interval which in duration varies a great deal in the human 
species—that explains the infecundity and infertility of the unmarried 
in primitive societies—or should I have said “ probably explains ”’ ? 


M. F. ASHLEY-MONTAGU 


"1 Except for the fact pointed out long ago by Albert Moll that the first seminal 
emission contains no spermatozoa. The Sexual Life of the Child, London 1912, p. 3. 
22 Hartman, loc. cit., p. 226. 


23S. Zuckerman, ‘‘ The Physiology of Fertility in Man and Monkey,” Eugenics 
Review, Vol. XXVIII, 1936, p. 40. 








THE STRUCTURE OF AUSTRALIAN LANGUAGES 
By A. CAPELL 


INTRODUCTORY 


_ paper involves two connected subjects—the actual 
grammatical and syntactical phenomena of the Australian 
languages, and the comparison of these with other forms of speech, 
as a contribution to their place in the whole family of human speech. 
Australian languages exhibit considerable differences among 
themselves, yet the general structure of all is very much the same. 
Two main divisions are noticeable, which are geographic and probably 
historical as well as linguistic, viz. those languages in which noun- 
classes play a part, combined with such phenomena as the incorpora- 
tion of pronoun objects, and those in which such things do not occur. 
Roughly speaking, the former group is limited to the north of the 
Northern Territory and the Kimberley District of Western Australia. 
Reference should be made to the article s.v. ‘ Aboriginal 
Languages” by S. H. Ray in the Australian Encyclopedia for a 
general classification of the languages of the continent. The writer, 
however, lacked the information that is made available here, and 
in the article appearing in this series on the “ Languages 
of the Kimberley Division.” The only attempt at anything like 
a full study of Australian linguistics is found in Pater W. Schmidt’s 
‘“‘ Die Gliederung der Australischen Sprachen,” which ran through 
Anthropos from 1907 to 1914, and was later reissued in book form in 
Vienna in 1919. An evaluation of Schmidt’s work will be found in 
the closing section of this paper. 

Certain general characteristics mark the Australian languages 
asawhole. In the first part of the paper these will be set out, under 
the two previously mentioned subdivisions. In the second an 
attempt will be made to find out how far these peculiarities occur 
in the languages of the countries round about Australia, with a view 
to discovering the family connections of the Australian languages. 
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The general lines of the paper follow that of an earlier paper, in 
which I dealt with the languages of the Pacific Ocean? ; it is.in fact 
an extension of that paper to the languages of Australia. 


In the languages called Melanesian, there is a general resemblance 
in grammar, with a certain groundwork of vocabulary which tends 
to be at root the same from western New Guinea to the southern 
New Hebrides and Fiji. This has its roots in Indonesia, and some 
would trace the connection still farther, into India. The grammar 
of these languages, however, bears no resemblance either in general 
or in detail to that of the Australian languages ; neither does its 
vocabulary resemble the Australian. There is more resemblance in 
grammatical structure between the languages of Australia and those 
non-Melanesian tongues which are technically called Papuan, 
though the actual forms are very different. 


Taking the parts of speech in order I shall endeavour to show, 
first of all, the general line of treatment they receive in Australian 
languages. It is to be noticed that there are no words that can be 
classed as articles, like ‘‘ the”’ and ‘‘a”’ in English. This is usually 
though not universally true of Papuan languages also ; it is not true 
of the Melanesian, where a number of different kinds of articles are 
found. 


PART I. GRAMMAR 
(i) The Noun 


The noun is the first part of speech which calls for general 
treatment. In Melanesian languages the noun is invariable, as 
far as grammatical change is concerned, for case, and usually for 
number. Particles are used before the noun to indicate case relation- 
ship. In Papuan languages the particles usually follow the noun 
and so are called “ postpositions’”’ instead of “ prepositions.’ In 
some Papuan languages definite declensions are found, that is to 
say, the ending of the noun undergoes change, by the addition of 
particles that are not the same for every noun, and do not lead an 


1 Vide “‘ The Structure of the Oceanic Languages,” by A. Capell, Oceansa, 
Vol. III, No. 4, June, 1933, pp. 418-34. 
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independent existence, like the English preposition or the Papuan 


postposition. Thus in the Maisin language of Collingwood Bay, 
Papua : 


furen=wallaby yeta=path tamati =man 
(Melanesian) 
furemarni=of a wallaby yetari=of a path tamatari =of a man 


furembe=by a wallaby ‘yetasen=by a path tamaten=by a man 


This is a declension. In the Bilua of Vella Lavella in the 
central Solomon Is., one would place vo or ko after the noun to indicate 


possession, according to the ‘‘ grammatical gender’”’ of the thing 
possessed. 


Both types of treatment are found in Australia, though 
historically postpositions have undoubtedly given rise to real 
declensions in some languages through phonetic changes brought 
about by various causes. Thus in the Bégal language of Lawrence, 
on the North Coast of New South Wales, we have madan, magpie, 
but madant bouridjay, the magpie’s head ; and in the neighbouring 
Yurara: djaguy, ground, djagunda, on the ground. Similar 
phenomena are found all over Australia. The number of these 
cases varies from part to part, but one in particular is characteristic 
of all Australian and some Papuan languages, viz. the “‘ agentive ” 
case. The nominative case in these languages is a nominative 
absolute, simply giving the name of a thing in answer to a question, 
or serves as subject to an intransitive verb. If the noun has to be 
used as the subject of a transitive verb, it takes a suffix to indicate 
that the person or thing concerned is the agent. Thus in Bégal, 
djowan=spear ; djowan-du pogont marani bouridjay, the spear 
struck the magpie’s head. The suffix -du shows that the spear did 
something, was the agent of the action. Hence the name of the 
case. R. H. Matthews employed the name “ causative’’ for this 
case, but that is better kept for use in the nomenclature of verbs. 
The usual cases to be looked for in Australia are the agentive, 
accusative, genitive, dative, ablative and instrumental. Sometimes 
a vocative must be distinguished, sometimes a locative. The 
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following paradigm in the Yualayi language of Southern Queensland 
will show the general scheme*: ure=man. 


Singular Dual Plural 
pee ss wos UNE uregala ureburala 
Agent. .. -. UrEU uregaliu ureburalau 
Accus. .. -. ure uregalt ureburala 
Genit. .. .. wregu uregaligu ureburalagu 
Dative .. .. uremo uregalimo ureburalamo 
Ablat. .. .. uremt uregalims ureburalamt 
Instrum. -. «Ure uregaliu ureburalau 


Some languages have separate vocative and accusative: cases. 
Thus Aranda in Central Australia, where atua=man. 


Nom. is ib .. atua 
Voc. is mat .. atua 
Agent. .. = .. atuala 
Accus. .. os .. atuna 
Genit. .. i> .. atuka 
Dative .. ba .. atuna 
Ablet. .. - .. atuya 
Instrum. ‘7 .. atualela. 


A typical sentence is itja-la eri-na ritji-ta:, nobody him has-seen. 
The endings vary greatly from language to language, but the general 
structure is the same. This system, however, is not quite true 
declension, because the same suffixes are found in the dual and 
plural as well as in the singular. It is more akin to the system 
found in the Ugro-Altaic languages, commonly called “ agglutina- 
tion ’—a word which in itself is very difficult to define. 

An example of true declension—i.e. where the endings do not 
pursue a separate existence and are not the same for different 
numbers—is found in Narrinyeri of the Lower Murray, South 
Australia. The example is ké:m, man: 


Singular Dual Plural 
Nom. .. -- ko:n ko:neyk ko:nar 
Agent. .. .. ko:nil ko:neygul ko:nar 


2R. H. Matthews, ‘“‘ Languages of Some Native Tribes of Queensland, New 
South Wales and Victoria,” Journ. Roy. Soc. N.S.W., Vol. XXXVI, p. 137. 
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Singular Dual Plural 
Voc. “0 .. kd:ninda ké:nula ko:nuna 
Accus.... -. Rod:n ko:neyk ko:nar 
Genit. .. .. ko:nald ko:neyar ko:nan 
Dative .. .. kbd:nay ko:nuyeyun ko:nuyar 
Ablat. .. -. Rd:nil ko:neygul ko:nar 
GS ack .- kd:nanmant — ko:nuyeyun ko:muyar 
Com. .. .. kd:nanyir ko:nuyeyun ko:nan. 


The extra cases here listed are the “ elative,”’ indicating motion 
out of, and the “‘ comitative,”’ indicating along with. The vocative 


case clearly is composed of the second person pronoun suffixed to 
the noun. 


In the north-west of Australia difficulties arise in the matter 
of the classification of nouns. In the greater part of Australia gender 
is shown by separate words, following the noun when definition is 
necessary. There is then generally no distinction of gender in the 
pronoun of the third person. This is the same thing as in Melanesian 
and in the bulk of Papuan languages. But in the languages from 


the eastern shore of King’s Sound, round through the Northern 
Kimberleys and along the western portion of Arnhem Land, including 
the Worora, Ungarinyin, Daly River and Kakadu languages, there 
is said to be grammatical gender.® 


In Worora, for instance, Love distinguishes four genders : 
masculine, feminine, and two neuters, which he names after the 
corresponding pronoun of the third person singular, the wuna-neuter 
and the mana-neuter. Adjectives, numerals and pronouns agree 
with the nouns to which they refer in gender as well as in number. 
The third person of the verb undergoes corresponding modifications. 
A similar division into four is found in the Ungarinyin and the Daly 


3 Kakadu material is drawn from Baldwin Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern 
Territory of Australia, London, 1914, and Worora from J. R. B. Love’s “ Introduction 
to the Worora Language,” Journ. Roy. Soc. West. Aust., Vols. XVII and XVIII, 
and a study of his translation of St. Mark’s Gospel. The use of Ungarinyin material 
I owe to Professor A. P. Elkin, from MS. notes made by him during his stay amongst 
these people in 1928. Worora and Ungarinyin are both languages of Northern 
Kimberley tribes. Further information will be found in another article in this 
series. For Daly River, see S. H. Ray, ‘The Ngolok-Wanggar Language,” in Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 1909, pp. 137-42. 
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River areas, while Wunambal, to the north-east of Worora, has 
three, and Kakadu a masculine-feminine division of nouns. This 
is not the case in other parts of Australia. A somewhat similar 
system is found in certain Papuan languages, e.g. the Baining, 
inland from Rabaul, New Britain, some languages of the Sepik 
Basin, New Guinea, and Bilua and Laumbe in the Solomon Is. ; 
but the real explanation is probably to be sought in southern 
Bougainville, Solomon Is., where other Papuan languages are to be 
found. 

In the languages of southern Bougainville nouns are divided 
into upwards of twenty classes, and the adjectives and numerals 
vary in agreement with the class to which the noun belongs. One 
gets something of the same effect as in the Bantu languages, except 
that in Papuan languages it is the end of the word, not the beginning, 
that changes. It is very doubtful whether the idea of sex which 
English-speaking peoples are accustomed to read into “ gender ”’ 
is in the minds of these peoples at all. In German, for instance, 
“woman” and “ girl” are both neuter gender; but there is no 
mistake in the minds of Germans about their sex. Neither does the 
Frenchman who says la table or le cimetiére imagine that the objects 
are of the sex mentioned. ‘‘ Gender ”’ is a method of classification, 
which may be only a matter of grouping words of a similar ending 
or beginning into one group, and I suggest that it would be easier 
to speak of noun-classes in Australian just as in Bantu languages. 
These classes could then be numbered as required. Especially is 
this suggestion of value in such a language as Wunambal, where a 
three class system rules, the pronouns being the “ masculine- 
feminine’ pila, and two neuters t/a and mila. The clumsiness of 
such a grouping is obvious. In Worora we would say that nouns 
fall into four classes and that certain agreements are thereby entailed. 
What nouns fall into what classes would then determine the arrange- 
ment of the grammar, and the class would be determined in turn 
by discovering what pronouns are used with each noun. A similar 
arrangement holds good in Ungarinyin. In the paper on the 
languages of the Kimberley District the plan will be worked out in 
more detail. In Kakadu it may be convenient to retain the division 
into masculine and feminine, since there are only the two divisions. 
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Number is indicated in most Australian languages generally by 
suffixes, and in this they differ markedly from Papuan languages, 
where distinction of number is often left to be inferred from the verb 
or pronoun. The dual number is usually marked as well as the 
plural, and sometimes also the trial. In some cases, such as the 
Kattang of Port Stephens, New South Wales, the dual and trial are 
lacking. On the Daly River there is a method of reduplicating the 
initial syllable, which is suggestive of Papua. 


The numbers are marked in Australia by the addition of a suffix 
to the noun. Examples are: 


Dual Plural 
Yualayi.. .. gah burala 
Kurnu .. pakula gutalagu 
Kokoyimidir .. burla(godera) yar* 


In Gundungurra the same suffix is used to form the plural of 
nouns as forms the third person plural of verbs: ‘yaduy djtloy, 
they are good; bowwil djiloy, good men. In Wikmunkan of Cape 
York Peninsula, the pronoun of the third person dual, bula, a very. 
common Australian form, also indicates the dual of nouns: bulkomay 
motya tanatabulay, the two girls stood the bullroarer up. 


In the Northern Kimberleys the situation is complicated by the 
noun-class system there prevailing. Each class of noun has four 
numbers, indicated by suffixes, which are applicable to adjectives 
as well. But in these languages not all nouns inflect. 


Certain relationships often hold between the suffixes used in 
forming the dual and plural in several languages, but only within 
limited areas. 


* 


* Kokoyimidir is a language of the Cape York Peninsula, for which see Roth, 
The Structure of the Koko-yimidir Language, Brisbane 1go1, being the North Queens- 
land Ethnography Bulletin No. 2, published by the Home Secretary’s Department, 
Brisbane. The symbol t in Kurnu and other languages is here used to indicate an inter- 
dental ¢ that gives something of the effect of a simultaneous th (6), and is often 
written tth. For the language next to be mentioned, Gundungurra, reference should 
be made to R. H. Matthews and Miss M. M. Everitt, ‘‘ The Organization, Language 
and Initiation Ceremonies of the Aborigines of the South-East Coast of N.S.W.”, 
Journ. Roy. Soc. N.S.W., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 265 ff. 
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(ii) The Adjective 

There is a very definite line of demarcation between Papuan, 
and still more Melanesian, adjectives, and those of Australian 
languages. This part of speech plays as large a part in Australian 
as in European languages, while in Melanesia frequently, and in 
Papuan languages sometimes, it turns into a verb. In Australia 
the adjective can be verbalized, when it is used as the complement 
of a pronoun and is therefore conjugated like a verb ; but when used 
after a noun in an attributive sense it is never verbalized. Many 
Melanesian languages, on the other hand, cannot distinguish between 
“the big man” and “ the man is big.” 

Another difference between the Papuan and the Australian 
adjective lies in its syntactical position. Papuan languages usually 
place the adjective before the noun, as in English; Australian 
languages place it after. I know of only two exceptions, viz. 
Kakadu and Karadjeri, the latter a language of Western Australia, 
bordering on the Southern Kimberleys. The adjective agrees with 
its noun in number, “ gender’”’ (or class) and case, or in some 
languages only in number and case. In others, e.g. Aranda, when a 
noun and adjective are combined, it is only the adjective that is 
declined, and the noun remains uninflected. Examples: 


Yualayi: ure, man; burul, large; uregalt buregalt, two big 
men. 
Aranda: atua mara-ka, of a good man. 


In the classifying languages of the Northern Kimberleys, Worora 
requires agreement according to the class of the noun described. 
Thus : 

I. tanda imia, a good baby boy. 
II. ndjandinya nyinia, a good baby girl 
III. budu wunia, a good stick. 
IV. gaimbum maniam, a good stone (for spearhead). 


The singular and plural of classes III and IV are alike, and the 
plural of class II is the same as that of class I. Spencer gives 
‘“‘ feminine ’’ numerals in Kakadu, but he does not mention any 
modification of the adjective, and his examples suggest that the 
agreement is not there made. 
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Comparison of adjectives is a matter about which practice varies 
a good deal in different parts of the continent. As a rule, juxta- 
position of two positive statements serves to express comparison 
of the two. In others a suffix equivalent to the English -er is used. 
Such a suffix is Kattang -biy in yerakibiy, worse, from yeraki, bad. 
Kattang has also a special superlative suffix -bivay. In North 
Queensland, Kokoyimidir has prefixes to indicate comparative and 
superlative degrees: milbir galbai, kalka gura-galbai, the spear 
(kalka) is longer than the wommera (milbir) ; kana-galbai, longest 
(kana=first). Once again the languages of the Kimberleys stand 
apart. Worora has Kumbayu idja inia man dugga Punauera, i.e. 
Kumbayu he good man to him Punauera. 


(ili) Genitive Relationship 


As a special case, the genitive, exists to express the possessive 
relationship between two nouns, it might seem unnecessary to devote 
a special section to the subject. But one method of indicating this 
relationship between two nouns is peculiar to some Australian 
languages. The Melanesian might say, for instance, ‘‘ the man his 
son,’’ “‘ his son the man ”’ or “ son of the man ” according to region. 
The Papuan prefers to say ‘‘ man-of son”’ or “ man him-of son.” 
The following methods are in use in Australia: 

(i) A simple case ending may mark the relationship. Thus 
Aranda: atu-ka alirra, man-of son; Yualayi: wure-gu burran, 
man-of boomerang. This is on a level with e.g. the Latin use of 
the genitive case. Kokoyimidir, however, reverses the order, and 
has separate endings to indicate whether the object possessed is 
actually with its owner or temporarily in some one else’s possession. 
So we have magar diraiygur-be, net old-man-of, if he actually has it ; 
magar diraiygur-ga, if it is not in his possession. The first form 
undergoes phonetic variation if the noun be accompanied by a 
possessive suffix or numeral. 

(ii) In some parts of Australia, chiefly the south-east, the 
genitive relationship is doubly indicated, each noun of the pair 
being inflected. Thus in Tyattyalla kalkun-a lahrn-uk, boy-of 
camp-his, a boy’s camp ; wutju-ga gatimgatim-uk, man-of boomerang- 
his, a man’s boomerang. This holds good in parts of New South 
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Wales also, and can be paralleled in Quichua, of Ecuador, South 
America. 

(iii) In Worora we find yet another method, of a more Papuan 
type, viz. the use of a possessive pronoun with the name of the thing 
possessed. Thus 1dj’ iykolu, man his-son; tjinalya idja anayga, 
spear man his. The effects of the two different methods of indicating 
possession in pronouns are here shown in the word-order. The 
principle of noun-classification enters also. Thus in the fourth 
class: palaygarinya windum anaygam, waves sea its. 

The matter of suffixed pronouns will be dealt with in the next 
section. 


(iii) Pronouns. (a) Cardinal 

The pronoun is everywhere an important part of speech, and no 
less in Australia than elsewhere. It is in the pronouns that a closer 
resemblance is found than in most other elements of the Australian 
vocabulary. In the first person singular a form of yayu is found 
from one end of the continent to the other. But the pronoun is a 
very complex part of speech. Some languages, which indeed use 
postpositions to indicate the cases of nouns, subject the pronoun 
to a real declension, in which irregularities enter, or even distinct 
words, as in the now extinct Awabakal of Lake Macquarie, New 
South Wales, where we find, for instance, in the first person singular 
nominative yatoa, agentive bay, accusative tia, genitive emmoumba 
and dative emmouy. A more regular type of declension is seen in 
Aranda, where most of the pronoun is built up on the genitive 


stem. Thus: 
Ist Singular 2nd Singular 3rd Singular 


ae .. yiya unta era 
Agent. .. -. ata ya era 
Accus. .. .. Yiyana yana erina 
Genit. .. .. nuka unkwaya ekura 
Dative .. .. nukauna unkwayauna ekurauna 
Ablet. .. .. nukaya unkwayaya ekuraya 


The meanee: style agrees with Awabakal, especially in the 
derivation of the dative from the genitive stem, but the other forms 
are more regular. 
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The Northern Kimberley pronouns are very complicated. 
The objective pronoun is incorporated into the verb. A negative 
pronoun is found in the Worora kaui, not he. In the third person 
singular, each class of nouns has its appropriate pronoun, and these 
are inflected to show whether the object spoken of is near, far, or 
out of sight. Thus, if we call these forms I, 2 and 3 respectively, 
we get in the third person singular Worora : 


Class I II Ill IV 
I. .. sa nyina wuna mana 
ino nyino wuno mano 
3. . ore nytrru wurru marru. 


Similar forms exist in Ungarinyin also. There is also another 
set in Worora, aua, nyuyga, kaua and maua, not normally subject 
to specialization, though not altogether exempt from it. It is 
necessary to go to North America to find a real parallel to this 
arrangement of pronouns. 

Kakadu, with its masculine-feminine scheme, is different again : 
“ gender ”’ is not distinguished in the singular, but only in the dual 
and plural. The pronouns as given by Spencer are accordingly : 


Singular Dual Plural 
1. Masculine ‘ , ' munedima 
1. Feminine... } paige) jmuncrima muniyembima 
2. Masculine... inyamina inyadima 
2. Feminine... prveiny “ inyanja inyembima 
3. Masculine... noorminima noordima 
3. Feminine } asin alae noyuoinjima noormba 


The apparently regular system here illustrated breaks down in 
one or two places. 

The Daly River pronouns, like those of the Worora-Ungarinyin 
group, have a four-fold system, in the third person of which distinction 
is made between masculine, feminine, plants and inanimate objects. 
These are here numbered progressively i, ii, ili, and iv. So we get 


Singular Dual Plural 
I. (incl.) ve yant yergot 
(excl.) én? lg OS yeyt yavot 


2. os .. nu(n), wuyare nuyot nuy ot 
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Singular Dual Plural 
%.4 +e << Ss yugot yogot 
ii - -. nin nogot nogot 
iii wm -. mun mogot mogot 
iv én 2. | «UUN vogot vogot 


Once again, a fairly regular system, with clear morphological 
relationship with the pronouns of the Worora-Ungarinyin group. 
With this may be compared the pronouns in such a Papuan language 
as the Kate, in the hinterland of Huon Gulf, Mandated Territory 
(where 4 represents a vowel approximating the a in English “‘ what ’’) : 


Singular Dual Plural 
I (incl.) .. 4 nahe naye 
(excl.) .. or ae naha‘ nay a‘ 
Ss: a -. go yohe yoye 
© és : .. s yahe yaye 


There is here no morphological relationship, but the regular 
building up by means of dual and plural suffixes is exactly similar, 
with the absence only of the class-system. Gender-systems, however, 
are found in some Papuan languages. 


(iv) Possession 


Possession is indicated in various ways in Australian languages. 
In some, suffixed pronouns are found. In some languages “ anything 
over which possession can be exercised is subject to inflection for 
person and number,” as R. H. Matthews puts it. Thus in the 
Tyattyalla of Victoria : 


my boomerang gattimgattim-ek 

thy boomerang gattimgattim-in 

his boomerang gattimgattim-uk 
and so on. These are abbreviations of the suffixes to the cardinal 
pronouns, yurwek, 1; yurwin, thou; and yurwuk, he, she, it, a series 
which differs widely from the normal Australian. A series of 
possessive pronouns is similarly formed on a yurway base: yurwayek, 
mine; yurwayin, thine; yurwayuk, his. The suffixes to verbs 
are different. 
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It is worth noticing in passing, that the distinction of inclusive 
and exclusive is very common in the first person plural, dual, and 
trial in Australian languages—far more than in Papuan languages— 
but of course this distinction is not confined to either group of 
languages, and its occurrence in each does not imply any historical 
connection between the two. As a matter of fact, it is the universal 
practice of the Melanesian languages. In Worora the distinction 
is shown by the presence or absence of an initial y: yal, we (incl.) ; 
art, we (excl.). Elsewhere yali is the dual inclusive, not the plural. 
In other languages, such as Aranda, the distinction is not made, 
but it is not yet proven that this fact has historical significance. 


Besides suffixed pronouns, the Northern Kimberley languages 
have prefixed possessives, limited, however, to parts of the body. 
Thus Worora: arbri, the head ; yamr1, my head ; yumrt, thy head ; 
imri, his head; myumr, her head. Some other Worora nouns, 
namely terms of relationship, take suffixed pronouns, while the 
majority of nouns have independent possessives after them, formed 
by the addition of -anuyga to the cardinal pronoun. Similarly in 
Kokoyimidir, suffixed pronouns are used with the words for father, 
mother and brother only ; peba-to, my father ; yamu-to, my mother ; 
yaba-to, my brother. Narrinyeri extends the suffixed pronouns to 
all relationship terms. 


(v) The Verb 


The only agreement between the Australian and the Papuan 
verb lies in the extreme complication that may be found in both. 
In Australia the treatment of the verb is very variable, and five 
methods can be distinguished : 


(i) Variation for tense but not person (though number may be 
indicated). 


(ii) Variation for person as well as for tense and number. 
Three methods of indicating this are found: (1) suffix, 
(2) prefix, (3) combination of both. 


The simplest form of conjugation may be illustrated from 
Kattang and Thanggatti in New South Wales and Kokoyimidir in 
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Queensland. This will be referred to as the Kattang type. Examples 
in Kattang itself: present tense of the verb “ to make ”’: 


Singular Plural 
I. natwa maruma nylun maruma 
2. yinuar maruma nurar maruma 
3. nuar maruma bara maruma 


In the past tense -/a is added to the verb: natwa maruma-la, 
I made; the future is indicated by suffixing -nukh to the pronoun, 
which then follows the verb: maruma natwa-nukh, I shall make. 
Similarly, natwa bunma-la, I stole; bunma natwa-nukh, 1 shall 
steal.5 

The arrangement in Thanggatti is just as simple: 


Present .. yaia nyinne, I sit; yinda nyinne, thou sittest, etc. 
Past .. yaa nyinnimbin, I sat. 
Future .. yaia nyinniliy, I shall sit. 


The tense scheme of these languages is the normal simpler type, 
which will be discussed hereafter. It is difficult to say whether the 
absence of the inclusive-exclusive distinction in these languages is 
of historical import. 

Aranda carries the development a stage further (though again 
we do not know enough to say whether this is an historical develop- 
ment or not), adding special dual and plural forms common to the 
three persons of each number. The inclusive-exclusive distinction 
is again lacking. In Aranda we find: 

Singular Dual Plural 


Present .. .. lama, go l-ar-ama l-arivri-ma 
Past Ry .. tlaka l-ar-aka l-ariv-aka 
Future .. .. Latina l-ar-ttjina l-ariri-tjina 


and so on through the other tenses. Aranda has also developed a 
second conjugation, in which the forms are largely periphrastic. 
These will come in for later mention. : 

Into the same group falls the Aluridja of Mt. Margaret, Western 
Australia, where the verb is invariable for person, but takes a series 


5’ Kattang examples from ‘‘ The Language, Weapons and Manufactures of the 
Aborigines of Port Stephens,” by W. J. Enright, in Journ. Roy. Soc. N.S.W., Vol. 
XXXIV, pp. 103 ff. 
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of suffixes for tense: nura kapt mayogu, you water get; nura yal 
kapt mayogu, you and I (=lit. we two) water get. Other tenses 
are shown in mayono, got ; mayola, get! ; also yeldiwa, call ; yeldigu, 
will call; yeldernt, called.® 

The second division contains those languages that suffix endings 
for person as well as for tense. Immense variety is found here both 
in forms and method. In the first subdivision we have a short 
form of the pronoun suffixed to the verb, though frequently not the 
same in form as the possessive suffix. The type seems to hold the 
field throughout Victoria and most of New South Wales. The 
singular pronouns and suffixes in Tyattyalla have already been given. 
The singular of the verb “ to beat ”’ is, in the present tense, éakan, 
I beat ; takar, you beat ; taka, he beats. The past tense infixes im 
between verb and suffix: tak-in-an, I did beat ; takinar, takin, etc. 
The future infixes -imy-: tak-iny-an, takinyar, takiny. This system 
is perfectly regular and perfectly easy. Another development 
is seen in such a language as Wongaibon, of the Lachlan River, 
N.S.W., where suffixed pronouns are used, with euphonic modifica- 
tions of the stem: yeradhu, | speak ; yerandu, you speak ; yeralula, 
he speaks, the corresponding pronouns being yadhu, yindu and 
nyilula. But in some other tenses we find the verb stem as yel, 
while the imperative singular is yea. Similar phenomena occur in 
Wikmunkan. 


I find no trace in Australia of the system sometimes found in 
Papuan languages, of distinguishing the first person by a special 
ending, while classing the second and third persons together as an 
“exclusive ’’ person with one ending between them. What looks 
like it in Kakadu breaks down in some verbs, and always in the 
singular. 


We reach the greatest complexity of conjugation, both as regards 
method and extent, in the Northern Kimberley languages, and 
those bordering on them in the Northern Territory. It is here 
that we first meet with prefix-conjugation, though in general prefixes 


* The examples are taken from MS. field notes by Professor Elkin. 
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are combined with suffixes at.the same time. An example of a 
prefixing language is that of Melville Island, illustrated in Baldwin 
Spencer’s book The Native Tribes of the Northern Territory. 
The prefixes are not always the same, and our examples are painfully 
inadequate, but amongst them are the following two verbs, (i) to 
see, and (ii) to go: 


Present tense : (1) (ii) 

Singular Plural Singular Plural 
abetya yauraberya yupuort yapuort 
taberya yuraberya yupuort nupuort 
aurabevya uvaberya apuort upuort 


For the past tense of the verb to go is given : 


Singular Plural 
yivapuort yarapuort 
yirapuort 
ivapuort purrapuori % 


The following example is in the Bard or Ba:d language, 
immediately south of Worora, and is drawn from Professor Elkin’s 
notes: Verb “to go”: 


Present Past 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
anadjit erit nanjit yaygajit 
midjit warijit mindyit worajit 
tdjit tvdjut input inerqit 


In the future another group of prefixes is used: banayayit, 
midjit, yugajit, etc. 


6a [Notes just received from the Rev. J. McGrath of Bathurst Island Mission 
suggest that the language of this Island is similar to that of Melville Island. Unless 
the structure of the two languages be very different, some of Spencer’s notes are not 
only inadequate, but also erroneous, e.g. yupuori is the future and not the present 
form of the first person only. Moreover, the Melville Island language uses infixes 
in the verb to define precisely the time in the present, past and future forms. It is 
also an incorporating language—the pronoun objects being infixed. This last point 
bears on Mr. Capell’s later suggestion that Spencer, in his Kakadu notes, may have 
overlooked such incorporation. The Melville Island language also uses a postfix 
to denote continuous action. I hope to publish some Melville Island notes in this 
series.—ED. |} 
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It is more usual, however, to find a suffix as well as a prefix, and 
in this case the suffix usually serves to mark the number, while the 
prefix marks the person. Thus the verb to see in Kakadu: 


Singular Dual Plural 
koregora mirraworegora mirraworegorada 
koregora koregoramina koregorada 
koregora koregoramina koregorada 


The gender scheme may enter into the third person singular, 
dual, and plural. Baldwin Spencer gives for the verb to be, third 
person : 


Singular Disal Plural 
Masc. and fem. jamo masc. janumana =masc. januda 
fem. januiya fem. ganumba 
The verb to want is conjugated rather differently : 
Singular Dual Plural 
muntiruretma muriruraiminama muriruraidama 
muntruretma muriruraiminama munirurartdetma 
muntaruretma muntarurainupma muntaruraidiama 


These forms may include pronoun objects, unnoticed by Spencer, 
as Kakadu has suffixes to indicate whether the object of a transitive 
verb is singular, dual or plural, as is done in the Kiwai of the Fly 
River delta, Papua. Thus yaiya yeinyima paparada, I you see 
(sing.); yatya unyamina purparamina, I you-two see—dual, i.e. 
I see you two; yatya inyadima purpalida, I you see—plural, i.e. I 
see you (plur.). With this again compare the type of conjugation 
seen in the verb to run, palehi : 


Singular Dual Plural 
paleln mura-palebi-mina mura-palebi-da 
palein palebi-mina palebi-da 
td-paleln palelt-njori-mina palebi-njori-da 


This again suggests the Papuan languages and has structural 
relationships with the Mer of Torres Straits and the Kiwai. The 
past tense of the verb to run seems to have a scheme of vowel change 
not yet explained. The Warrai language, south-west of Darwin, 
according to the same authority, is constructed along similar lines, 
using person-prefixes and number-suffixes, thus: gatywyu, he sleeps ; 
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kabatyryul, they-two sleep ; kabaiyiyumok, they sleep (plur.). The 
dual and trial signs are carried over into the past tense, but the person 
signs change. 

The languages of the Northern Kimberley region show a similar 
scheme of conjugation. Worora, for instance, has for verbs the dual 
suffix -andu and the trial suffix -ur1, and for some plurals -i77, and in 
this case an explanation is forthcoming: the numerals for two and 
three are -aruyandu and -aruyuri respectively (the hyphen indicating 
the place of the noun-class sign): When suffixed to transitive verbs, 
the dual and trial signs refer to the object of the verbs, the subjects 
being indicated, along with an anticipatory object, in the prefix. 

There are a number of different conjugations in these languages. 
In Worora there are (i) a prefix conjugation, serving for all intransitive 
verbs, and (ii) a compound conjugation involving an auxiliary 
following an invariable root. Further details of the system will be 
found in the article on the languages of the Kimberley District 
in this series. 

The prefix conjugation may be intransitive, as in the following 
examples, of which it seems necessary here to give only the singular, 
the four types or classes of the third person being numbered (i), 
(ii), (iii) and (iv) respectively, as in the nouns. 

Present tense, verb to go: 


Singular 
I. yeya 
2. yunyuya 
3. (i) keya 
(ii) myeya 
(ii) Runyuya 
(iv) meya. 
Verb to come: 
Present Past Future 
I naygal ynengunal ne:yuygal 
2 nuygal nuygunal yunyayuygal 
3 (i) kangal kangunal e:yuygal 
(ii) myaygal nyaygunal nye-yuygal 
(iti) Kuynuygal kanyaygunal nya:yuygal 
(iv) mengal meygunal me-yungal 
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The transitive prefix verbs may be illustrated from the following 
examples ; the root apparently is -am or -um, the vowel being that 
of the English u in but: 


kay-am, 1 took him ku-muy-uri, he took them 
kum-uy, he took it kan-muy-al, he took them (iii) 
kaueram-uy, they took him kurramuruy, ye took up. 


The following is the auxiliary verb, given by Love as the verb 
“to be’’ (singular) : 
Present Past Future 
I. yanuy yanina ye:nu 
2. yunuy yunina yunyanu 
3. (i) Runnuy kunnina e:nu 
(ii) myinuy nyinina nye:nu 
(iti) kunuy kunina nya:nu 
(iv) manuy manina me:nu 


Here the tenses are formed rather differently from those of the 
first group illustrated ; in the verb to come they are shown by an 


infix, -wn-, in this example by the more normal method of suffixing 
-na, which is common in other parts of Australia. 


For the incorporation of pronoun objects, Love takes the verb 
“to kill’”’ as his example, but so many euphonic modifications enter 
its phonetics that it is very difficult to see how to derive from one 
root so varied a series of forms as kuyo, I kill him ; ye-wi, I shall be 
killed ; arkumburt, we three may kill him; puyunbuyun, they- 
three may kill you (sing.), and avawi, we three shall be killed. 


Although the verb, as stated, takes dual and trial suffixes 
relating to both subject and object, yet there is no ambiguity, as the 
object is also incorporated along with the subject into the verbal 
prefix, no two of which are alike. Thus, kuyd, I kill (one); 
kuyo(w)andu, I kill two. If the duality were in the subject we 
should have karw-andu, we two kill him. Similarly, kuya(w)uri, 
I kill them three, but yanyawuri, they three kill me. The root is 
apparently 6, which becomes w between vowels. The following are 
examples, with analyses : 
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k-e:v-w-un-ort, him-we-kill-did-three, we three killed him. 
k-e:v-w-un-andu, him-we-kill-did-two, we two killed him. 
nyt-r-0-n-ort, her-you-kill-did-three, you three killed her. 
k-e:r-w-u, him-we-kill-do, we kill him. 

k-e:r-w-urt, him-we-kill-three, we three kill him. 
k-e:v-w-andu, him-we-kill-two, we two kill him. 

These forms are fairly straightforward, but the phonetic changes 
involved are rather complicated ; the following are not so easy to 
analyse : 

tyja-n-bu-na, me-you-kill-did, you killed me. 
yu-n-bu-na, you-I-kill-did, I killed you. 


In these examples the object precedes the subject, which is not 
the case in third person objective forms—a reminder of French, 
where the pronoun object before the verb behaves in a similar way : 
il me voit, he sees me; je vous le donne, I give it to you; je le lm 
donne, I give it to him. If these forms were written all as one word, 
and spelled phonetically, a stranger to the language would say that 


they were more or less parallel to the Worora: ilmevwa, jevuldon, 
geleluidon ! The result at least looks not unlike. 


Ungarinyin proceeds on somewhat similar basis.? There is a 
number of different conjugations, which, like the Worora, are more 
fully illustrated in the paper devoted to the Kimberley languages. 
Some verbs take a system of prefixes, in which the persons are 
indicated as follows : 


Singular Dual Plural 
I. yt- I. yatari- I. yat- 
2. br- 2. kwiart 2. kwi- 
3. (i) - 3. btart- 3. bi- 
(ii) myt- 

There are, of course, endings for the third and fourth classes 
of the third singular which are not to hand. Other verbs, while 
using the prefixes, indicate number by a numeral suffix to the verb, 


7 All the Ungarinyin examples are based on MS. of Professor Elkin, kindly 
placed at my disposal. 
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on the Worora style. Thus the verb “to fight with clubs’”’ (used 
only the dual and plural) makes its present tense : 


Dual Plural 
I. ya-wi-ri I. ya-wi-t 
2. kur-wi-ri 2. kur-wi-t 
3. bur-wi-ri 3. bur-wi-in. 


In this case the tense particle comes between the verb and the 
number ending: past : 


Dual Plural 
I. yar-wi-yg-e-:rt I. ya-wi-yga 
2. kur-wi-yg-e-:rt 2. kur-wi-yga 
3. bir-wi-yg-e:n 3. bir-wi-yga. 


Then there are verbs that take suffixed pronouns to mark person 
and number ; the dual suffix then follows the pronoun immediately. 
The endings in the present are: 


Singular Dual Plural 
I. -ya I. -yatant I. -yata 
2. -ba, yina 2. -kwiart 2. -kwia 
3. (i) -a 3. -bran 3. -bta 

(ii) -nya 
In the past the order is: verb, person suffix, tense sign, number 

sign : 

Singular Dual Plural 
I. -ya-yga I. -yat-yg-e:rt I. -yat-1-yga 
2. -(n)yina-yga 2. -(kwt-yg-e:rt) 2. -kwi-1-yga 
3. (i) -a-yga 3. -(bi-yg-e:r1) 3. -bi-1-yga. 


One example of a trial past tense shows: je:ri-yai-yga-na, 
we three ran. 

Another feature of Worora, the conjugation of an invariable 
root with a variable auxiliary, could be illustrated from the 
Ungarinyin examples also. 

In the treatment of transitive verbs, Ungarinyin follows the 
incorporation method seen in Worora. In the latter the verbal 
suffixes, both of subject and object, precede the verb, and the number 
sign is suffixed. In Ungarinyin, the same arrangement holds good 
for some verbs, while others take the opposite arrangement. The 
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following will exemplify the various types of Ungarinyin 
incorporation : 

ja-ni-mimbo, me you show nyi-ndi-mimbo, you they show 
nyi-n-mimbo, you I show aye-mimbo, him I show. 
Another suffix type is represented in: 


nyi-man-o, I tell you ye-men-o, I told you 
nya-man-du, I tell them ye-men-du, I told them 
nya-man-ayga, I tell him ye-men-ayga, I told him 


nyi-men-ayga, you told him nyi-men-du, you told them. 


Contrast again the following examples, where the pronominal 
elements are all post-fixed : 


pali-nyi-na-ra, chase thee pali-gunda-re-nya, chase you 
did I I did 

pali-ayga-ra, chase him- pali-buya-va, chase them I. 
did I 


If more detail has been given here to the language of the Northern 
Kimberley region than to others, this is partly by reason of their 
intrinsic interest, partly because they have not previously been 
studied (nor have they been at all fully studied yet), and partly as 
showing more definitely than even Schmidt was able, how far they 
stand apart from the normal run of Australian languages, while yet 
remaining members of the same family. 


Several languages of New South Wales show forms that, if not 
actually to be classed as incorporation, in the same sense as in the 
Northern Kimberley ianguages, at any rate show development in 
the same direction. Thus in Gundungurra : 

yuruinga, | beat; yuburinjt, thou beatest; yubumingt, thou 

beatest me. 

yubujin, he beats; yubujinja, he beats me. 

yuberiyanyi, I hit you. 

yuburinuluy, we two beat; yubunyanyuluyt, we two beat 

you. 


The system has never been investigated in full, but looks on the 
surface remarkably like that of Worora. 
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In the Dyirringan language of Bega district, N.S.W., we find 
the use of dual and plural suffixes to the verb. Matthews’s examples 
are® : 

burru nyambugga, a kangaroo saw I. 

burru-la nyabuga-lu, a couple of kangaroos saw I. 

burru-ma nyabuga-na, several kangaroos saw I. 

Compare also Awakabal, where Threlkeld found what he called 
the “ conjoined dual case ”’: 

buntan bay, 1 strike: bunta-ba-nuy, I strike thee. 

buntan-ba-noun, I strike her. 
buntan-bi-tia, thou strikest me. 

While it is true that 7 is the agentive case of yintoa, thou, and 
tia is the accusative case of yatoa, I, and so we might simply write 
buntan i tia as three separate words, this will not hold good for 
others of these words, and it simply remains to note these sporadic 
forms of incorporation far away from the Kimberleys. 

On the Forest River, Northern Kimberley, about a hundred 
miles east of the Ungarinyin, we find again (thanks to Professor 
Elkin’s manuscript notes) the meeting place of several types of 
conjugation, yet not quite in the same way as in Ungarinyin itself. 
The first is the Kattang type, in which the verb is invariable for 
person and number. Thus, yaia kulinjoa, I walk; na kulinjoa, 
you walk ; bin: kulinjoa, he walks. The past tense is formed by 
adding braya to the present. The imperative is seen in poridj-au, 
get up! A second group takes prefixes as in the Ungarinyin-Worora 
languages : 

yaray, to kill; present tense: ayalyaray ayelyaray 

alyaray ayilyaray 
olyaray _ otlyaray. 

That there are also other types awaiting investigation the 
following examples will show : 

brambun, go away! (br- is also an Ungarinyin second person 

prefix.) 

hte:ra yurbre, one man dies ; madje:va dabarbre, two men die. 


8“ Languages of Some Native Tribes of Queensland, New South Wales and 
Victoria,” Journ. Roy. Soc. N.S.W., Vol. XXXVI, p. 166. 
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(vt) The Adverb 
Although the adverb is a part of speech that does not usually 
call for much comment, it possesses certain features in Australian 
languages that require special mention. There is often no system 
of forming adverbs from other parts of speech. In Kokoyimidir 
there is a special suffix -go: dani, slow; adverb, dani-y-go, slowly, 
but often the natives simply rely on placing the adjective immediately 
before the verb: bama nulu dani dadara, man he slow(ly) walks. 

In many languages the interrogative adverbs are conjugable 
as though they were verbs. Thus in Dyirringan : 

wandyia, where am I? 
wandyawilt, where art thou ? 
wandyawanni, where is he ? 

These are special endings, neither suffixed pronouns nor verbal 
endings. In Yualayi adverbs simply vary for number, not person : 
where ?=minyaia (sing.), minyaianda (dual), minyatandai (plural). 
Once again, these are special adverbial endings. Similarly in the 
Kurnai of south-east Victoria, where ?=wunman (sing.), wunmandu 
(dual), wunman yurdurna (plural). In Tyattyalla the forms seem 
to be more complex, but Matthews gives only indharu garunher, 
where art thou ?, indhagurin yilam, where is the camp ?, and indhar 
gurnaye, where wentest thou ? 

In the Northern Kimberley languages the class or gender system 
enters even into adverbs, as the following examples from Ungarinyin 
will show : 

kaula nyiva, where did the girl go? 
kaula eva, where did the boy go? 

nolini erano, where is your brother ? 
laliyt nytrvano, where is your sister ? 

In Kakadu the same type of variation is found, according to the 
twofold class system there employed : 

yana wilalu yeinya ? where is your camp ? 
yaninya Rialmak ? where is Rialmak (fem.) ? 
jereint yanidua ? where are the men ? 
iyordua yanimboa ? where are the women ? 
yarimbuy yanimba:, they are here (fem.). 
yarin gada, they are here (masc.). 
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In Worora the word for 
uyuja kujunu kaiugu, what sort of stones (what-as stones). 
uyuja kujinma maiarum, what sort of house. 
nyirrt kujinjia, ye also. 


‘as,” “also,” is thus inflected e.g. : 


(vit) Prepositions 

There are two points of importance to be noticed regarding 
Australian prepositions. The first is that they are not really 
prepositions at all ; instead of preceding, they follow the noun, and 
hence are to be called postpositions and not prepositions. In the 
second place, some of the English prepositions are replaced by the 
case-endings of the nouns. Thus English “ by,” “ with,” ‘‘ to,” 
“ from ” are often indicated by the case-ending. A number of others 
are placed after the noun, and in some languages they may them- 
selves require a case other than the nominative, just as in the classical 
languages. Thus in Aranda, kata-ka, of the father ; kata nukiltja-ka, 
of my own father, show the use of case-endings (the genitive) ; the 
third person pronoun shows how a postposition may be used with a 
special case: eva, he; ekura, of him; ekura gata, with him. With 
nouns the following are examples: tjontjina, the beginning ; tjont- 
jinala, in the beginning (locative case) ; with an introduced word, 
Jordanaya untara, beyond Jordan, postposition with the ablative 
case; mana raba, without that one. Other examples could be 
gathered practically anywhere in Australia. 

In the languages of the Northern Kimberley region cases do 
not exist, and the postpositions are rather vague in meaning. Worora 
has, e.g. adbtimbaie:ya wunya arka nunya, a sign for they to, i.e. 
for a sign to them; at/fu-kunnina wonuygulli nunya, seated he was 
a mountain on; aua nunya ya kujinba atfu- puygundugga, him 
on man none seated not-had-been, i.e. on which no man had ever 
sat. 

Postpositions are common to Australian and to Papuan 
languages, but again it is hardly likely that there is any historical 
connection between the two; the same thing occurs in Japanese 
and in the Dravidian languages of India, to mention only two 
examples. It is not unknown even in German, where the preposition 
nach is used in a few idioms after its noun, e.g. Geht er seiner Arbeit 
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nach bleibt seine Frau zu Hause, if he goes to his work, then his wife 
stays at home. 


Postpositions frequently take suffixed pronouns in Australian 
languages. Examples may be seen in Tyattyalla, where the same 
suffixes are used as are employed with nouns: walmey-ek, behind 
me ; walmey-in, behind thee ; walmey-uk, behind him. This series 
of suffixes has already been used in section (iv). In the Tyapwurru 
language once spoken on the Hopkins River, Victoria, we can see a 
difference starting to creep in. The same phrases there are: 
wenyudjik, wenyudjin, the same as the possessive suffixes, but in the 
third singular, wenyudhu, behind him, a difference begins. 


In the Dyirringan we get a complete different series for noun 
and postposition. Compare: 


badhal-dya, my camp yuluwan-dyia, behind me 
badhal-nyi, your camp yuluwan-dyin, behind thee 
badhal-wa, his camp yuluwan-guy, behind him. 


These are different again from the verbal suffixes of person. 


This practice seems to be limited to Eastern Australia. The 
examples already quoted from Aranda show a different style, and I 
find no mention of pronouns suffixes to prepositions (or even prefixed 
to them) in the North-eastern Kimberley languages. 


(viat) Numerals 

Every observer, from the earliest times, has been struck by the 
paucity of numerals in Australian languages. Generally only the 
first two or three exist ; beyond that it is simply a case of “ many.” 
This holds good in Papuan languages also, but once again we are 
not to presume without proof any generic connection, but only a 
similarity of cultural development of the peoples concerned. 


We may distinguish two groups of languages, those that have 
only the first two numerals, and those that have the first three 
In some cases it will be found that the vocabularies give more, but 
there can be no doubt that these are artificial attempts to reach the 
white man’s standard. 
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In Worora the class system extends to the numerals. Thus: 


Class I II III IV 

One .. taruy nyaruy taruy maiaruyum 
Two .. taruyandu nyaruyandinya tjaruyandu maiaruyandum 
Three .. taruyuri nyaruyurinya taruyuri mataruyurim 


It is very rare to find a language which builds its numerals with 
such geometrical regularity as this. The concords are double, both 
prefix and suffix being used together, and this is true of the adjectives 
also. The construction of “two” and “three” by the addition 
of dual and trial suffixes to “ one ’”’ is very interesting. 


On the same principles of agreement, Kakadu has masculine 
and feminine numerals : 


I. masc. noorkudua fem. wiorkudua 
- germinda genjida. 
It is impossible, however, to see any principle of agreement in these, 
and Baldwin Spencer gives a word for “ five,” yakaditji, which 
probably has a different meaning, such as “‘ mob,” or had it originally. 
Three is 2+1, and four is 2+2 in Kakadu as elsewhere. 


Part II. INTERNAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Having now surveyed the general features of Australian 
languages, we are at liberty to ask, Into what groups can these be 
arranged, and what relationships, historical or otherwise, can these 
be proved to have amongst themselves? The question is not 
easy to answer. Schmidt, in the essay referred to at the beginning 
of this paper, divided Australian languages into three groups, on a 
historical and sociological basis. The details of his essay, which is 
the result of more than ten years’ study, are beyond the scope of 
this paper, and would call for too detailed an analysis and evaluation. 
It will be sufficient here to indicate a general grouping based on 
grammatical form. 


(1) The languages of the Northern Kimberleys. Perhaps the 
Ba:d and Nyul-Nyul of the Southern Kimberleys may be tentatively 
classed with these, but our knowledge of them is insufficient for 
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a definite statement as yet. The distinguishing marks of the group 
are : 
(a) Extreme complication of the verb, involving the incorpora- 
tion of pronoun objects. 





£9 (6) The use of several noun classes, necessitating agreement of 
R adjective, pronoun, adverb, numeral and verb, in four 
ith numbers, singular, dual, trial and plural. 
er: (c) The lack of the agentive case, and poor development of the 
rae case-system as a whole. 
(d) Special localized forms of the third person pronoun. 
ail The examples from the Southern Kimberley languages so far 
recorded cover only the conjugation of the verb. This group of 
languages extends certainly into the western part of the Northern 
Territory, but we do not as yet know how far east it goes. It seems 
to be historically the youngest group of languages, and is associated 
Se, with a culture and social organization in many respects peculiar.® 
ich (2) The languages of South-east Australia from Narrinyeri 
lly. eastwards, including most of Victoria and parts of southern New 
South Wales. These are characterized by : 
(a) A more difficult and unpleasant phonetic system. Tyattyalla 
well illustrates this. 
ian (0) Liberal use of suffixed pronouns, often in special forms for 
be different parts of speech. A few display the rudiments of 
ese incorporation. 
not (c) The verbal system generally involves variation for both 
ing person and number. Narrinyeri itself uses largely a kind 
1a or periphrastic conjugation found also as one type of 
| is conjugation in Aranda (Group 3). 
of (3) The Central Australian languages form a third group. 
on. They stretch from Mount Margaret to South-western Queensland 
on 
® Vide A. P. Elkin, ‘“‘ Social Organization of the Kimberley Division,” Oceansa, 
Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 298 ff. [Our knowledge of the Southern Kimberley languages 
the has now been materially increased by the studies of Dr. H. Nekes, the first instalment 
1 of which, “ The Pronoun,” is published in this series. Mr. G. Laves also studied the 
ay Bard and Karadjeri languages some years ago, but so far has not published any 
for of his results.—Ep.] 
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and southwards and from Cape Leeuwin to the right bank of the 
Murray River in South Australia. In this division we find: 


(a) A regular declension of pronouns based on the genitive stem. 


(6) A noun-+adjective combination which involves declension 
of the adjective alone, and the cases are rather more numerous 
than in other parts of Australia. 


(c) The verb is as a rule invariable for both person and number, 
but may in cases change for number as well as for tense. 
Periphrastic conjugation is not uncommon in Aranda and 
Dieri.” 

(d@) The phonetic system has peculiarities of its own, especially 
in Aranda, where the types of 7 sound, for instance, are 
unusual, as are also the allowable combinations of consonants. 


(4) The fourth group is not very homogeneous. It consists of 
the languages of North and Central Queensland. Those of North 
Queensland are included by Schmidt in his “ North Australian 
Group ” along with those of the Northern Kimberleys and Northern 
Territory, but as we begin to know these languages better we see that 
although there appears to have been some influence from the west, 
the classification will not hold good. In this group there are some 
fairly regular features : 


(a) The agentive case is not always present. This holds good 
e.g. in Kokoyimidir and Wikmunkan. The plural is often 
found only with personal nouns. These are points of 
agreement with the Northern Kimberley languages. 


(b) The verb is generally of the Kattang type, invariable for 
person, but Wikmunkan conjugates by means of suffixed 
pronouns, and Pittapitta varies the nominative pronouns 
instead of the verb for tense. 


© 'In Aranda the forms of some verbs are combined with the supine of certain 
verbs, in some cases too, with the addition of particles: ‘tutjinjama is made up of 
tutji, abbreviated from tutjika, the supine of twma, I beat, and (i)njama, abbreviated 
from intitjinjama, to ascend; it means I beat from beneath to above or upwards. 
Vide H. Kempe, “A Grammar and Vocabulary of the Language Spoken by the 
Aborigines of the MacDonnell Ranges, South Australia,” Trans. Roy. Soc. of S.Aust., 
Vol. XIV, p. 20.—Eb.}) 
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(c) The possessives are not phonetically related to the cardinal 
pronouns, while a form of anayga in the third person singular 
connects again with the Northern Kimberley languages. A 
few Kokoyimidir words also have prefixed possessives. 


A number of features in these languages thus do suggest connec- 
tion with the Northern Kimberley languages, through the languages 
of the Northern Territory, but we need to know a good deal more 
yet about the languages of the southern shore of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. There is also, it would seem, a subdivision to be made 
of the languages of the Cape York Peninsula, viz., into Wik- and 
Koko- languages. The texts recently published by Miss Ursula 
McConnel in Wikmunkan show a language in many points 
interesting. The Wzk-languages definitely stand apart from the 
Koko-languages, spoken on the east coast of the peninsula, and 
meeting the former on the east. Wikmunkan is spoken on the 
Archer, Kendall, Holroyd and Edward Rivers. It stands equally 
apart from the Yir-Yoront to the immediate south, the pronouns of 
which resemble the Koko-yimidir. The suggestion one gets from a 
study of Wikmunkan is that the language has come from the south 
or south-west. Its chief differentiating features are: (1) Full 
conjugation of verbs for person and number; (2) an elementary 
system of incorporation of pronoun objects, not found in other parts 
of the Peninsula; (3) a case-system that suggests the languages 
of the southern part of Eastern Australia ; (the North Queensland 
languages as a whole rely on postpositions to express case relation- 
ships) ; (4) the declension of the adjective alone when a noun and 
an adjective are used in combination is a feature we have noticed 
in the Central Australian languages (Group 3), but is not a feature 
of the North Queensland languages. It was the languages of North 
Queensland that gave Schmidt the most trouble to classify, and the 
matter is not settled yet. 


(5) The languages of New South Wales, apart from the southern 
section bounded on the north by the Lachlan River, are also far from 
homogeneous in structure. Schmidt regards them as the product 


4 U. H. McConnel, ‘‘ Myths of the Wikmunkan and Wiknatara Tribes,” Oceansa, 
Vol. VI, No. 1, pp. 66 ff. 
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of the meeting of several groups, and there is much to be said for 
this, for almost all the types are to be found in New South Wales, 
even a little incorporation. 


There can, however, be no doubt that the languages of Australia, 
even including those of the Northern Kimberleys, belong to one 
family. What Professor Radcliffe-Brown! said of Australian social 
organization may be said also of Australian languages also: “ In 
spite of the diversity of the various systems a careful comparison 
reveals them as being variations of a single type.” 


ParT III. EXTRA-TERRITORIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


If the Australian languages really form one single family among 
themselves, what connections, if any, have they with languages 
outside the continent ? It is clear from what has already been said 
that there is a great deal of resemblance in the grammatical structure 
of Australian and Papuan languages; but the Australians are not 
physically Papuans, neither is there any resemblance in vocabulary 
between the two. It must be admitted that the languages of the 
Northern Kimberleys are practically Papuan in type, but our know- 
ledge of them is still insufficient to enable us to draw what conclusions 
there may be latent in such a recognition. Moreover, the ‘“ Papuan ” 
languages themselves do not form a family ; the title simply amounts 
in reality to meaning “ non-Melanesian,” and implies no relationship 
amongst the languages so styled. 

A brief and non-technical comparison and contrast of Australian 
and Papuan languages can be found in Chapter III of A. C. Haddon’s 
Headhunters, Black, White and Brown, to which reference should be 
made, though we know now that he was wrong in saying that 
Australian languages do not possess a triple (or trial) number ; nor 
do Australian adjectives, except in two languages so far studied, 
precede the noun. 

Both the contrast between and the overlapping of two speech 
types can be well illustrated from two languages of the Torres Straits 
Islands : Mabauiag or Saibai, an Australian language of the western 


122.4. R. Radcliffe-Brown, ‘“ The Social Organization of Australian Tribes,” 
Oceania, Vol. I, No. 4, p. 455. 
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group of islands, and Mer or Miriam, a Papuan language of Murray 
Island and its neighbours on the east. We have a full account of 
these in the third volume of the Report of the Cambridge Expedition 
to the Torres Straits, 1907, from the able pen of S. H. Ray, who has 
made an exceedingly thorough study of them. In the Miriam 
language the verb is extremely complicated. It shows distinctions 
of number, though there are only two tenses ; it undergoes variations 
to indicate the person and number of the object as well as of the 
subject ; ‘“‘ In Miriam the agents and objects of actions are divided 
into two sets, for which it will be convenient to use the terms Inclusive 
and Exclusive Person ”’ (op. cit. p. 67), i.e. the first and second person 
singular or plural, as against the third. In Kiwai, Valman, and 
other languages of the Papuan mainland, the first person is distin- 
guished from the second and third, which are treated as “ exclusive.”’ 
In Miriam a complicated series of prefixes and suffixes can be added 
to the verb, to express, for instance, the action of one person on two, 
two on three, three on one, more than three on two, etc. etc. The 
Miriam verb possesses nine moods, viz. infinitive, imperative, 
indicative, interrogative, negative, desiderative, potential, sub- 
junctive, quotation (op. cit. p. 72). This exceeds the complication 
of most Australian languages, and the method of incorporation is as 
a rule foreign to the Australian languages. It used to be held that 
the entire system was foreign to the languages of Australia, but with 
the discovery of the Northern Kimberley languages this can no 
longer be held to be entirely true. As already mentioned, these 
languages, of which Worora and Ungarinyin are the best known 
examples, approach the Papuan very closely in some aspects. 


In the Mabuiag language the case system is typically Australian, 
and the same may be said of the verb, which is of the Kattang type, 
with variation for number only. A series of tenses typically Australian 
is distinguished, but the object is not incorporated. 


Along with these direct contrasts, there is a certain overlapping 
of vocabulary, and certain agreements with the mainland of Cape 
York Peninsula, and some with the neighbouring parts of Papua ; 
but that is all. Neither Mabuiag nor any other Australian language 
can be definitely called ‘“‘ Papuan.”’ 
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Finally, what connections can be discovered between the 
languages of Australia and other great language families of the 
world ? There have been four attempts to connect them with other 
types of speech, and these four will be found set forth, with the 
reasons that invalidate each one, in the aforementioned Report of 
the Cambridge Expedition to Torres Straits, Vol. III, pp. 512-516. 
The theories are : 


(1) The African Theory. 

(2) The Andaman Theory. 

(3) The Dravidian Theory. 

(4) The Papuo-Dravidian-Malay Theory. 


Ray’s conclusion (op. cit. p. 516) is, however, unsatisfactory. 
He says: “ There is a tacit assumption in all the foregoing theories 
that the Australians are immigrants from some unknown place into 
the lands that they now occupy. Why it should be necessary to 
prove such an assumption is not evident to the present writer. 
There seems to be no more difficulty in assigning a distinctive 
character and local origin to the languages of Australian aborigines 
than there is in assigning a special character to the fauna and flora 
of the land which they occupy.” 


Much water has flowed beneath the bridge since 1907, and it is 
now possible to controvert practically every sentence of the above 
paragraph. The“ assumption ”’ that the Australians are immigrants 
is no longer by any means “ tacit.’”’ Even Malay influence, it would 
seem, is not entirely absent, though it is very much less than would 
be expected. It is readily granted that the earlier methods of 
investigation were childish and impossible, and gave rise to hopeless 
theories. Nevertheless, the nature of Australan culture does not 
make it any longer absurd to point towards India as the ‘‘ whence ”’ 
of the Australian. Much remains yet to be done in the actual 
study and classification of the Australian languages. Those of 
Tasmania have been deliberately omitted from this paper, because 
they are both extinct and very poorly known. Schmidt was inclined 
to group them with the oldest stratum of Australian languages. 
Much of his work will no doubt stand the test of further investigation, 
but the languages of the Worora-Ungarinyin group have to be 
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accounted for by all investigators, and we have seen that both 
linguistically and culturally this group stands rather apart from the 
rest. It is, unfortunately, too late to make a complete linguistic 
survey of Australia, but it is still possible to investigate the grammar 
and vocabulary of many of the dialects, and all who undertake field 
work, not only in Melanesia and Papua, but in Australia and every- 
where else, should regard such investigation as a natural part of their 
work, and prepare for it as they do for the rest of their task. Providing 
this work is done on right lines, it is as valuable as anything else 
that they can do. It is only by the collecting and collating of 
material from all parts of the continent (perhaps in one central 
“ clearing house,”’ if individual investigators do not feel capable of 
undertaking it) that the problems of the Australian languages 
can be solved. 


A. CAPELL 








THE HILL PEOPLE OF NORTH-EASTERN GUADALCANAL 
By H. Ian HoGBIN 


[= paper I feel needs some apology, and I hasten to give it at 

once. The material is offered only because as yet no other field 
worker has visited the interior of this island, the largest in the 
Solomon group. 

In the report of my expedition to Guadalcanal during 1933 I 
mentioned that before I settled finally to make a thorough study on 
the coast in the village of Longgu I took a trip into the hills and spent 
ten days in a settlement known as Tetekantzi.1 This paper has 
been written from the notes I made, supplemented by information 
obtained from a personal servant, Ngangavia by name, who was 
brought up in that area. I naturally had not the opportunity to 
check either my notes or Ngangavia’s statements, and I cannot 
vouch therefore for the absolute accuracy of anything that follows. 
In ten days it was practically impossible to see anything of the 
native life, and I simply asked questions and wrote down the answers. 
The linguistic medium was pidgin English exclusively. 


The Island and its People. 


Guadalcanal, 80 miles long by 25 broad and 2000 square miles 
in area, may be described as the top of a submerged mountain chain. 
On the southern side the hills rise directly out of the sea, but on the 
north the slope is more gradual, and a shelving plain lies at their 
feet, narrow at the eastern end but broadening out further along the 
coast. The highest peak is Popomanasiu, over 8000 feet in height, 
but several others rise to 6000 feet and more. The rainfall is heaavy— 
Longgu on the coast has an average annual fall of 200 inches— 
and several rivers carry a considerable volume of water. The 


1 Australian National Research Council Expedition to the Solomon Islands 


1933. Vsde H. I. Hogbin, “ Culture Change in the Solomon Islands—A Report of 
Field Work,” Oceania, Vol. IV, pp. 233-67. 
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mountain chain is in consequence extremely dissected, and travel 
inland very difficult. Two houses on opposite ridges actually within 
hailing distance may be a journey of several hours apart. 


Spanish accounts of the Solomons written in the sixteenth 
century state that miles upon miles of houses were seen in 
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Guadalcanal.? I feel certain that this is an exaggeration, but there 
is no doubt that the numbers were once much greater than they are 
to-day. The Protectorate Blue Book for the year 1933 gives the 
present population as 14,215, but the bulk of these are concentrated 
on the coast, and the hills everywhere are only sparsely settled. 
The birth and death rates at the present time are approximately 


* Lord Amherst of Hackney and Basil Thomson, Discovery of the Solomon Islands, 
Hakluyt Society Publications VII and VIII, second series. 
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equal, and I personally feel hopeful about the future, especially 
if the Administration perseveres with its medical campaign. 


About 20 dialects are spoken on the island, but there are only 
three types of social organization. The people of the eastern tip 
round about Marau Sound have a semi-patrilineal organization 
similar to that of Malaita, the ’Are’are district of which island in 
fact they claim as their original home.* The coastal plain and the 
western end are inhabited by natives with matrilineal clans, usually 
five in number, and the remainder of the island is occupied by various 
linguistic units all with a dual organization. 


Coconut plantations have been established at various places 
along the coast, and the whole island is now well under control, 
though extensive areas in the interior at the time of my expedition 
had not been visited by any European. Many of the older men 
worked in Queensland in the days of kanaka labour, and to-day most 
young men spend three or four years at least as labourers on 
plantations. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


The hill peoples everywhere are, as I said, divided into two 
moieties (rau) called respectively Manulava (big bird, that is the 
eagle) or, alternatively, Haravu and Manukiki (little bird, that is 
the hawk). There is a myth which relates how the two groupings 
came into being. The island was built up out of the sea by two men 
Tzatza and Tzili, and when they had finished they planted two 
seedlings, one the Ficus (sambaha), the tallest of tropical trees, 
and the other the Cordyline (also called tz). An eagle alighted 
on the Ficus and laid two eggs, out of which sprang a man and a 
woman, and simultaneously two leaves fell from the Cordyline 
and also changed into a man and a woman. The Cordyline man 
married the eagle woman, thus giving rise to the Manulava moiety, 
and the eagle man took the Cordyline woman, thus founding the 


3 The social organization of Malaita will be described in my forthcoming book 
Experiments in Civilization. 


4 Since then reports have been received of the discovery of gold, and a general 
survey is now I understand being made. 
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KUKUA-NGG 
3 = 3 = Q 
KAKUA kokot KAKUA kokoi 
TAMA-NGGU na-nggu TAMA-NGGU na-nggu 
oO ey) 3 - ? 
mK — TOKEA 1va-nggu 
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Same as brothers and sisters 
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KAKUA kokot 
TAMA-NGGU na-ngeu 
3 = 9 3 = 9g 3 = 
ggu NDOMA vavenge-nggu EGO ati-nggu KASI-NGGU 16 
LAHI-NGGU 
3 - ? 3 = 2? oO 
TATAI vungo-ngeu NDALE-NGGU vungo-nggu NDALE-NGGL 
VINDA-NGGU 
Co) oO 
KUKUA-NGGU KUKUA-NGGU 


Figure 1.—Tetekantzi Kinship Terms. Blood Relatives. 
s for males (g) in capitals; for females (2) in lower case; o represents either males or females. 
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Manukiki group. Subsequently a sky spirit, Sivotohu, gave them 
pigs and all other living things. 

It is said that one can tell a person’s moiety from the way the 
lines run on the palms of the hand, but I found that both claimed 
me as a member. There are also believed to be certain temperamental 
differences between the two groups. 

The moieties are in turn divided into named matrilineal clans 
(raundakendake), each one of which is associated with a species of 
bird. I hesitate to call the relation totemic because the bird appears 
to serve merely as a sort of badge. 

The kinship system is of the characteristic Melanesian type and 
is extended to include everyone a person is likely to meet. The 
actual terminology is given in the accompanying charts. It will 
be observed that some terms stand alone, but that a number include 
the suffix -mggu, a singular possessive form of the first personal 
pronoun. The form for the second person is -mu, and for the third 
-na. These terms cannot be used without possessives. Most of 
the terms are reciprocal : e.g. kukua-nggu, tata, vinda-nggu, ati-nggu, 
vavenge-nggu, vungo-nggu, ndoma and iva-nggu. 


Treatment of Relatives 


The most important relative is said to be the mother’s brother. 
Theoretically he has the right even to kill his nephew, and he can 
always exact penalties if he is disobeyed. When uncle and nephew 
are walking along a path the young man always walks behind. At 
night too they may never sleep under the same roof. 

Compared with the mother’s brother the father is “‘ just nothing,” 
for ‘‘ he never need be obeyed.”” At the same time the attachment 
between father and child which has been recorded in other matrilineal 
communities is most noticeable. Ngangavia had a small son about 
whom he constantly talked, and after I settled at Longgu he 
persuaded his wife to come and live there also so that he could see 
the boy daily (Plate IIA). Later on when we moved to Malaita 
he used to get me to write letters, which consisted invariably of a 


string of enquiries about the boy’s health. Informants were also 
FF 
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at pains to tell me that although the father is “ unimportant,” a 
person always grieves a great deal more at the death of his father 
than of his mother’s brother. 


Brother and sister avoidance is very pronounced, and in addition 
brothers also avoid one another to a slight extent. As soon as a boy 
is about 10 years old he ceases to sleep in the family dwelling but 
goes instead to the men’s house (/uma). From that time on he and 
his sister may never be alone together, and even if a crowd is present 
they have to stand as far apart as possible. A woman may cook her 
brother’s food, but under no circumstances may she give it to him 
herself, nor may he eat it in her presence. Brothers are permitted to 
sleep in the same house only if a third party is present, and at meal- 
times also they are subject to the same restrictions. They are 
supposed to help one another in garden work, but they must never 
quarrel. Sexual matters are expressly forbidden as topics of 
conversation, and it is said that before a person makes any remark 
with a sexual significance he is careful to glance around to see whether 
a pair of brothers, or a brother and sister, are present. 


The greatest insult one man can offer another is to tell him to eat 
the excreta of his sister. Such a remark can be wiped out only by 
blood, but the curious part is that if it is said by a person of the 
opposite moiety then the sister herself is the person who has to be 
killed. The original offender now has to kill his sister also if he 
wishes to re-establish his reputation. Informants backed up their 
statements on these matters with several cases, but I am in no position 
to say whether they occurred recently or in the remote past. I am 
inclined to believe that they are to be looked upon more or less as 
myths giving a picture of an ideal rather than of an actual situation. 


The moieties are, of course, exogamous. Cross-cousin marriage 
is permitted but not enjoined. The parents-in-law have to be treated 
with respect, and a man has always to be careful not to enter the 
house of his wife’s mother if she is there alone. Judging from the 
few genealogies I collected the levirate appears to be commonly 
practised, and I also came across one or two cases of marriage with 
the deceased wife’s sister. 
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Use of Names. 

The personal names of brothers and sisters are carefully avoided, 
and a man even refrains from using words which bear only the most 
superficial resemblance with the name of his sister. Thus one man 
who had a sister called Kolo, the word for water, habitually referred 
to water as marambu, actually the word for rain. The kinship 
terms for brother and sister are also avoided when a person is referring 
to his true siblings. He may refer to his brother as “ the lazy man ” 
or ‘‘ father of so and so,”’ and if he wishes to catch his attention he 
calls out ‘‘ mbiram.” The sister is spoken of as kominiha, that 
is everybody, or, if she is a widow,as manizona. 

Kinship terms, not names, are used in addressing the parents, 
but mother’s brother and sister’s son may not address one another 
either by name or by kinship terms. Relatives by marriage also 
avoid the use of personal names. 

Whenever kinship terms are forbidden the persons concerned 
address one another in the polite dual forms of the pronouns. 

The words “‘ father ” and “ child ”’ may never under any circum- 
stances be applied to a member of one’s own moiety because incest 
would be implied; but “ uncle”’ and “ nephew” may be used for 
persons of the opposite moiety. 


EcoNoMIcs 
Land Ownership. 

My information on this subject is so extremely sketchy and 
inadequate that I feel 1 may be giving an entirely wrong impression. 
I offer it, however, for what it is worth. 

The whole countryside is divided up into named districts, 
usually about a square mile in area, associated with different clans. 
Each clan I gather has an affiliation of this kind with several districts, 
and the members have the right to erect a dwelling and cultivate a 
garden in any one of them. Marriage, nevertheless, is patrilocal, 
and if a man wishes to go and live on his clan land he has therefore to 
leave his father. In practice only a minority do this, and the result 
is that the inhabitants of any one district belong to several clans. 

The situation is further complicated by the system of leadership. 
There are no hereditary headmen, and authority is exercised by the 
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persons who have accumulated and then distributed quantities of 
wealth—that is to say by industrious persons who possess more 
than average ability. Such men are spoken of as tauvia. A great 
tauvia constantly makes feasts for his followers, and in consequence 
their number is always increasing. 


I am inclined to believe that a person who wishes ultimately to 
be accepted as a tauvia goes and lives on his clan lands early in life 
so that he may have the right to cultivate as many gardens as he 
likes. He then has the additional advantage too of being able to 
order unruly followers belonging to different clans to leave the 
district. 

In former times there were no villages, and the people lived 
in small homesteads with three or four families in each. Some 
years ago the Administration gave orders that these settlements 
should be centralized, and a village was accordingly built in every 
district. These are occupied only on odd occasions, however, as 
for example when the district officer is on patrol, and at other times 
the people still live in their homesteads (Plate IIIs). 


Ngangavia’s older brother Materere is tauvia of Kalambisi 
village, which stands on land belonging to his own clan. They have 
no real sister, but a close classificatory sister became the concubine 
of a white man, who subsequently deserted her. During my visit 
Ngangavia was trying to persuade this woman to allow her half-caste 
son to leave the village where she was living and take up residence 
with Materere ‘‘ so that he might inherit the land of his clan.”’ 


Ngangavia’s wife comes from another village, but he says he 
will never allow his son to leave him and join his mother’s brother. 
No one will ever prevent the boy from cultivating gardens at 
Kalambisi so long as he behaves himself, but he apparently has no 
legal right to do so, because the land there is associated not with his 
own clan but with that of his father. 


Wealth. 


Wealth consists of garden produce, pigs and “ ceremonial 
currency ’’—that is strings of shell discs and porpoise and dogs’ 
teeth. 
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The chief crop is taro, which is grown the whole year round, but 
yams are also important, though they ripen only at one season of the 
year. Taro is cultivated without much ceremony, and as a rule each 
man has his own plots separate from his neighbours. The bush 
land is cleared of heavy timber by the man himself, assisted perhaps 
by a relative or two, and then he makes a stout fence to keep out the 
wild pigs while his wife burns up the rubbish. Planting is done by 
either sex, but weeding and digging the crop are women’s work. 

Yam gardens are generally a community affair, and the whole. 
district collaborates to clear one big plot. The tauvia or some 
magician under his direction first recites spells to drive out the evil 
influences of the forest, and then all the menfolk set to work and cut 
down the trees. The whole area is then fenced and the women burn 
the rubbish. The ¢auvia next divides the garden amongst his 
followers, giving each one a separate area. Boundaries are indicated 
by small fences to prevent subsequent disputes. The seed yams 
are brought from the village, and again spells are recited, this time 
to ensure that the crop will be prolific. After this the tubers are 
planted, and from then on until the whole garden is ready for 
harvesting consumption of yams is strictly forbidden. Weeding 
is also a collective undertaking, and again there are accompanying 
magical rites. 

When at last the crop is ripe the whole district goes fishing in 
one of the many rivers. The catch is brought to the garden and 
cooked, and each man goes and digs two or three tubers from his 
plots. They eat a ceremonial meal together, and the harvesting 
begins on the following day. 

A third important crop is the Canarium almond, which does 
not require cultivation. These nuts grow on immense trees, and if a 
man works alone he may be occupied for a couple of days in stripping 
only one. Usually three or four neighbours work together, stripping 
each other’s trees in turn. 

In addition to his gardens each man also has his pigs. They are 
allowed to wander about the countryside but are trained to return 
for feeding early in the morning and also at night. In former days 
they were taken into the dwelling house to sleep, but the Administra- 
tion has made this a criminal offence. 
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Pigs are killed for sacrifices to the ancestors and also on the 
occasion of feasts, but they are also useful for trading purposes. I 
have explained elsewhere® that the natives of the Langalanga 
Lagoon, in Malaita, have no pigs of their own and instead acquire 
them from other peoples more fortunately situated. They give in 
exchange strings of discs which they manufacture from Spondylus 
shell, a black mussel and a white mollusc. These people have no 
direct communication with the hill tribes of Guadalcanal, but the 
coastal natives act as intermediaries, taking a few of the strings 
offered in return for their trouble. The transactions are carried 
out not by indiscriminate barter but through partners: each hill 
man is in partnership with someone on the coast, and he in turn is 
partnered with a person from the Langalanga Lagoon. 

As might be expected, shell discs are regarded as infinitely more 
valuable by the bush people than by the coastal natives. They are 
more difficult to come by in the interior of the island, and there are 
fewer in circulation. A string of discs one fathom long is considered 
to be worth about four or five shillings on the coast, but the hill 
peoples regard it as equivalent in value to ten shillings (Plate Ia). 


Inheritance. 


A man’s chief heir is his sister’s son, who inherits his gardens 
and most of his movable property. Some of the shell discs, however, 
are usually given to the son. The son inherits the man’s magic and 
also any coconut palms or Canarium almonds which he planted. 
These trees are claimed even if the young man has left his father’s 
district and gone to live with his mother’s brother. 


Ceremonial Distribution of Wealth. 


Generosity with regard to food is looked upon throughout 
Melanesia as a cardinal virtue, and Guadalcanal in this respect is no 
exception. When I visited Tetekantzi I had a train of about eight 
carriers, and whenever we passed through a settlement we were 
always asked to sit down and have a meal. In most cases the food 
had to be specially cooked, and we often had to stop and wait, 


5“ Culture Change in the Solomon Islands,’”’ op. cit. 
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sometimes for an hour or more. At the same time I was informed 
that one never actually asked for food, except from very close 
relatives, and that one had always to be careful never to sit down 
without an invitation. 

Such strong emphasis is placed on generosity that everyone 
tries to entertain his neighbours with a distribution of food as often 
as possible, hoping thereby to acquire social prestige. Opportunities 
for these distributions occur on such occasions as house-building, 
births, marriages and funerals. If a man wishes to be accepted as a 
tauvia then he is especially lavish, until finally the other persons who 
live in the vicinity realize that they cannot possibly compete with 
him. He then confirms his position by building himself a very 
large house, which involves a whole series of distributions not only 
to those who help in the work, but also to neighbouring tauvia. 

The day when the work is to begin is announced beforehand, 
and in the morning all the young men of the district assemble outside 
the tauvia’s old house. At a given signal they all set out for the bush 
and proceed to cut down trees to provide timber for the framework 
of the new dwelling. During the course of the next few days the 
logs are brought to the village, being floated down a river wherever 
possible. A small distribution is then made before the framework 
is actually constructed. 

After the framework has been built the next job is to collect 
palm-leaf for the thatch. The whole district as a rule collaborates, 
and again there is another distribution, both of vegetables and pork. 
The thatch is then placed in position, but there is now a pause for 
perhaps two or three weeks before a really big distribution takes 
place when the tauvia will be expected to kill upwards of six pigs. 
For a couple of days beforehand dances are held in the settlement, 
and persons from surrounding districts often attend. At the 
distribution certain portions are set aside for all the tauvia who live 
within a radius of about ten or twelve miles. Such gifts are known 
as kunuva, and are always formally presented. Acceptance places 
the tauvia concerned under the obligation of furnishing a contribution 
to the donor when he holds a final distribution to celebrate the 
completion of the house. This is often delayed for about a year 
until sufficient food has been accumulated. 
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The walls of the house are then constructed, stakes of bamboo 
and wood being used for the purpose (Plate IIIs), and when it is 
finished the tauvia moves in, afterwards destroying his old residence. 


When Materere, Ngangavia’s brother, held the final distribution 
after he had built himself a new house between 20 and 30 pigs were 
killed. He himself provided about a third of these, his relatives 
between them provided another third, and the tauvia who had 
accepted the kunuva furnished the remainder. In addition great 
quantities of taro, yams and sugar-cane were also given away. 
Materere kept nothing back for himself, and he and his family did 
not even taste the pork. They gave away so much indeed that for 
the next few months they often had to go without meals. 


A dance of the type held at these distributions took place in 
Tetekantzi for my entertainment. The dancers were arranged in 
pairs and stood in circular formation. At the head were the old 
men, carrying spears and bundles of Cordyline leaves, and behind 
them were arranged the younger people. They all wore elaborate 
ornaments—necklaces, armlets, headdresses and seed pod anklets— 
and as each one danced he blew a set of panpipes. These consisted 
of, as a rule, 36 pipes arranged in two rows, those in one being open 
and in the other closed. The longest pipe was not above ten inches, 
and the shortest about two inches. The music is shrill and, to my 
ear, not specially pleasing. The dance itself consists in a sort of 
rhythmical prance in time with the orchestra and as a spectacle is 
the least attractive native dancing I have ever seen (Plate IIIA). 


Tauvia who live in the same neighbourhood often try to outdo 
one another in generosity. Materere was recently given a kunuva 
and arrived at the distribution which followed with ten pigs. The 
tauvia responsible had provided only eight and in consequence was 
bitterly ashamed. He can only re-establish his reputation by giving 
a prodigious contribution when at some future time Materere gives 
him a kunuva. 

It will be apparent from this that the tauvia has to be an 
extremely industrious person. I was informed that Materere spends 
at least twice as much time as any of his followers in the gardens. 
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Distributions and feasts are also held “‘ when the ¢auvia sees that 
his people are quarrelling amongst themselves. They become 
interested in the food and forget their disputes.”’ 


Marniage. 


The principal use to which the strings of shell discs already 
described are put is to provide bride-price. The average amount is 
about ten strings each one fathom long, but in certain cases less will 
be accepted, though on the other hand a tauvia may demand more 
for his daughter. 


The initiative generally speaking is taken by the man. He 
approaches the girl of his choice and asks is she willing to marry him. 
If she says yes he tells his parents, and they inquire whether their 
son will be acceptable to her parents. When no objections are raised 
a day is fixed for the handing over of the bride-price. The bride- 
groom’s father and mother’s brother have the duty of providing 
it, but they also receive contributions from other relatives who in 
the past have been assisted by the young man in garden work and 
other tasks. 


On the day appointed the bridegroom retires to his father’s 
house and a party sets out, carrying the bride-price in a basket. 
Usually the parents, the elder brothers, the sisters and a number of 
other relatives go. They are all dressed in their best attire,‘and the 
women wear strings of discs wound around their shoulders (like the 
woman in Plate IA). When they reach the homestead of the bride’s 
parents they take the bride-price out of the basket and hang it up 
on a tree outside the house, after which they are presented with a 
quantity of cooked food, a small amount of which they eat. The 
bride is then led out of the house and formally addressed by her 
father in front of the assembled people. He tells her that she is now 
a married woman and must always be faithful to her husband. She 
must obey his commands, till his gardens dutifully, cook his food 
and remember to give strangers food on all occasions so that he 
may be renowned for his generosity. The girl and her mother then 
ceremonially weep together, and she is led away by the bridegroom’s 
party. Usually a friend goes with her and carries a pile of mats for 
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the marriage bed, together with a number of cooking utensils, her 
only dowry. 

When the party reaches the bridegroom’s homestead the bed is 
made up by his mother, and the pair sit upon it together while the 
crowd lookson. This act actually constitutes the marriage ceremony. 

Some days later her parents come along to see her. They are 
also given a quantity of cooked food, but not as much as they them- 
selves furnished. 

The bride-price is always considerably reduced if the young 
man is prepared to leave his own kinsfolk and go and live with his 
wife’s people. Sometimes too if a man is known to be a very good 
worker he is allowed to present less than the usual amount. 

The girl’s parents keep half of what they receive and hand over 
the balance to her mother’s brother. 

It is to be noted that among the coastal natives, where shell 
discs are more plentiful, the minimum bride-price is at least ten times 
as much as that handed over by a bridegroom in the hills. 


LAW AND ORDER 


The tauvia is expected to keep the peace amongst his followers 
and to punish wrongdoers. In the case of minor offences, such as 
petty thieving, laziness, quarrelling, etc., he is usually content 
with a public scolding, but if serious damage has been done he may 
make the offender pay compensation to the injured party. If one 
of his followers is an habitual criminal he may banish him from the 


district or else invite a tauvia from somewhere else to put him to 
death. 


Sexual Offences. 


On the coast the young men refuse to marry girls who are known 
not to be virgins, and interference with a single girl is severely 
punished. The girl herself used to be declared a prostitute, and 
her relatives derived considerable gain from her earnings.® 

To-day, of course, the Administration has stepped in, but the 
girl’s reputation is still considered to be permanently affected. In 


* Vide H. I. Hogbin, “ Mana,” Oceania, Vol. VI, pp. 252-4. 
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the hills, however, premarital intercourse is the rule, and in many 
cases couples carry -on affairs before marriage. The young people 
are warned that persons of the same moiety must be avoided, but 
otherwise the elders take no notice. The punishment for moiety 
incest in the old days is said to have been death, but I have no 
evidence that it was ever in fact carried out. The brother of the 
girl was supposed to have the duty of killing both the offenders. 

Some years ago two young people of the Manukiki moiety were 
discovered in an intrigue. The youth fled at once and signed on as a 
deck-hand on a trading schooner, and the relatives of the girl “‘ sold ”’ 
her as a concubine to a European on a plantation. Subsequently she 
married a native from one of the coastal villages, and after he died 
she continued to live in the same place. The youth returned after 
the affair had been forgotten and is now a happily married man. 

Incest with a married woman is an even more serious offence. 
The following incident was related to me by the son of the tauvia, 
Tavi, who became involved. A child one day saw a couple, Puhu 
and Kisai, having intercourse in the bush. They belonged to the 
same moiety, and Kisai furthermore was a married woman, the 
wife of a man named Vula. The child told everyone what had 
happened, and when Kisai returned Vula first gave her a beating and 
then set out to find the adulterer. Someone had warned Puhu 
that Vula knew of his offence, and he fled to Tavi, the tauvia of his 
district, for protection. Vula went to look for him in this settlement 
first and demanded that he be handed over at once for vengeance. 
Tavi began to reason with him, but Puhu had been listening to the 
insults that had been poured on his head and now ran out of the house 
brandishing a spear. Two men seized and held him, and at the 
same time Tavi snatched Vula’s weapons to prevent violence on his 
part. After some minutes the anger of the two men subsided and 
they sat down and chewed betelnut together as a sign of mutual 
forgiveness. Later Puhu sent Vula ten strings of shell discs and 
a pig. 

Another case of incestuous adultery had occurred near Tetekantzi 
in the year before my visit. It was noticed that a married woman, 
Tangitangi, seemed to be paying a good deal of attention to a youth, 
Memehana, so someone reminded her that they both belonged to the 
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Manulava moiety. ‘“‘ We have already broken our moiety,” she 
said. ‘‘ We have had intercourse together.’’ The husband took the 
adulterer to court, and he was imprisoned for a month or two. 
On his return home, however, he and Tangitangi eloped. The 
husband again complained, and Memehana was once more sentenced 
to imprisonment. This time the husband divorced Tangitangi, 
and after the sentence was completed Memehana married her. 
Their parents tried to keep them apart, but Tangitangi wept and 
Memehana said what was the use of their separation when already 
they had “ broken their moiety.”’ 

In former times adulterers always ran the risk of being killed 
even if they had not at the same time committed incest. More 


usually, however, the husband was satisfied with the payment of 
compensation, perhaps a pig and half a dozen strings of discs. 


Divorce. 


If a young wife is lazy the husband informs his mother and she 
scolds the girl, but if this has no effect the family take council 
together and send her back home. If this is done promptly, say 
within a year of the marriage, and there are as yet no children, all the 
bride-price is returned. On the other hand if they delay for a longer 
period the husband is lucky to get back more than half of what 
was paid. A wife also has the right to leave her husband if he is 
consistently disagreeable and cruel, and in this case her parents 
refund at most only a couple of strings of discs. 


Sorcery. 


These natives, like the other peoples of Melanesia, are ignorant 
of the true causes of disease, and imagine that death, except in the 
case of the aged, is due to evil magic carried out by some enemy. 

Two types of sorcery are believed in, pivo and vele. The main 
element in piro is a special charm which has to be kept in some 
hiding place deep in the bush. Very few persons possess these charms 
but as they never boast of their powers their identity usually remains 
a secret. When they grow old they hand over the charm either to a 
nephew or, more usually, to a son. The theory is that the sorcerer 
steals some of the food leavings of his victim, or perhaps his hair 
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clippings or nail parings, and takes them into the bush to the place 
where the charm is hidden. The victim at once begins to feel ill and 
within a few days has to take to his bed. He gradually grows worse 
but does not die until the food remains are placed in actual contact 
with the charm. 


When a man is taken ill and piro is suspected a ceremony may be 
performed to counteract its effects. A specialist is summoned and on 
four successive days administers a magical potion made from various 
herbs which have a strong purging effect. Then on the fifth day the 
patient is taken to a river and placed in the water. The specialist 
walks a few yards upstream and recites a spell over a bundle of leaves 
which he then allows to float slowly down. When the sick man 
sees it approaching him he immerses himself completely and allows 
it to pass over his head. If the treatment is successful the ‘‘ doctor ”’ 
is given a handsome present. 


Vele differs from pivo in that it is always fatal. The victim 
is ill for a few days and inevitably perishes. The main secret again 
consists in a special charm which the sorcerer passes on to his son. 
If he wishes to bewitch someone he stands in readiness behind a bush 
along the road which the man is accustomed to travel, and as soon as 
he hears him approaching gives a low whistle. The victim looks 
in the direction from which the sound came, and as soon as the 
sorcerer catches his eye he begins to wave the charm in front of his 
face. The man’s head begins to swim at once, and in a few moments 
he falls to the ground unconscious. The sorcerer then takes the bone 
of a flying-fox and, bending over him, makes a small incision at the 
tips of all his fingers and toes. Next he recites a spell which causes 
a bird to fly down from a tree nearby and perch on his shoulder. 
He puts a portion of the blood from each wound in its beak and then 
rubs the man’s skin with a smooth shell, reciting a spell as he does 
so, with the result that all the holes close up at once, leaving no trace. 
All is now ready for the awakening of the victim. His eyelids 
flutter, and soon he sits up. He always has an unpleasant taste 
in his mouth, and his nose is filled with an abominable stench. This 
makes him spit, and as soon as he does so he forgets everything that 
has occurred. 
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He returns home as if nothing had happened, and for a few days 
continues in perfect health until one morning he hears the sorcerer 
calling him. He goes to meet him, suspecting nothing, and receives 
from him a small package, the contents of which he eats. This is 
the real vele poison. At once he begins to feel ill, and within a 
few days he is dead. 

In olden days, before the Administration stepped in, the relatives 
of the dead man did their best to find out who the sorcerer was and 
then took vengeance on him. This was apt to be a dangerous 
business, for if they put him to death his relatives were not always 
willing to agree that he was in fact a sorcerer, and counter vengeance 
was sometimes demanded, with the result that a regular war ensued. 
In practice, therefore, only the deaths of important persons were 
avenged, and a vendetta was carried on only if the suspected sorcerer 
was in turn a man of consequence in the community. 

When I left Tetekantzi to settle on the coast I was able to 
investigate the subject of sorcery thoroughly and came to the 
conclusion that, despite native beliefs, it was never carried out, and 
that the various suspicions were the result of ignorance of the causes 
of disease. I have little doubt that this is also true of the hill country. 
Piro is probably diagnosed if a man dies after a long illness, and 
vele is given as the reason if the death is sudden. Europeans resident 
in Guadalcanal are of the opinion that the latter is associated with 
hypnosis, but in my own view this is entirely without foundation.’ 


RELIGION 
Death and Mourning. 


When a person is ill, and small hopes are held for his recovery, 
all his relatives come to say farewell, and as soon as death takes 
place they begin to wail and lament. This goes on for some time, 
but the house is then cleared so that the body can be prepared for 
lying in state. The widow, assisted by a few other women, carefully 
bathes it, shaves the head, clothes it in new garments and then 
carries it to the centre of the house where it is placed on a pile of 
new mats. The men are now allowed inside once more, and the 


? Vide H. I. Hogbin, “‘ Sorcery and Administration,” Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 1-32. 
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closer relatives cover it with strings of discs and ornaments. These 
are removed before burial, though the chief heir usually throws a 
couple of strings into the grave. 

News is now sent out to more distant relatives, including the 
widow’s clansfolk. When the latter arrive at the homestead where 
the body lies they pretend to be very angry with the woman for not 
looking after her husband properly. They tell her she has shamed 
them ail and may even make an attempt to kill her. This is always 
prevented by the dead man’s blood relatives, who point out that 
the woman is in no way responsible for what has happened. It is 
to be noted that this procedure is part of the funeral etiquette, and 
is never omitted. 

The body is kept for two nights, during the whole of which 
various dirges are sung. Each type of relationship has a special 
one of its own, and these are sung in turn. Thus the persons who are 
classified with the dead man’s brothers sing the “ brother ”’ dirges, 
those classified with the sister’s son sing the “ sister’s son”’ dirge, 
and so forth. At intervals different individuals rise to their feet 
and expatiate on the dead man’s virtues. “‘ What shall we do 
without him?” they ask. ‘ May the heads of his enemies who 
have bewitched him be covered with filth.” 

The body is disposed of either by burial or cremation, according 
to the wishes of the relatives. If they decide upon burial it is 
wrapped up and carried into the bush some distance away from the 
homestead. The grave is dug by four men, two from the Manulava 
moiety and two from Manukiki, who use digging sticks of a tree 
called mbou. This is a particularly hard timber, but because of its 
association with death it may not be used for any other purpose. 
The corpse is put into the grave so that it faces either the rising sun 
or else a mountain known as Nasuha where the spirits are supposed 
to dwell. 

The whole funeral party then returns to the village, being 
careful to bathe on the way and smear their foreheads with lime. 
The widow retreats inside the house, from which she does not emerge 
for 100 days. The immediate kinsmen of the dead man now have 
the duty of providing a feast for all the visitors. They kill two or 
three of the dead man’s pigs and strip his gardens of taro. The 
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chief heir also presents the grave diggers with a string of discs each, 
and he and the dead man’s brothers give all who have wept a few 
porpoise teeth for their trouble. 


The widow during her seclusion is looked after by her husband’s 
sister. She is not permitted even to wash, and although her food is 
cooked, it consists only of wild roots and inferior taro which has not 
been cultivated. For a week she does not talk at all, and for the 
remaining period she may only reply in a whisper when spoken to. 
Her guardian has a string around her shoulder and each evening ties 
a knot so that the count of 100 days may be accurately made. 
During this period too the other close relatives of the dead man 
are not allowed to wash or shave, but they eat ordinary food. 


A few days after the funeral the widow’s brother and a few 
other close relatives arrange to visit the dead man’s heir and relatives 
with gifts, consisting of food and several strings of discs, to express 
their sorrow. These are laid out in the centre of the homestead, 
and after a few minutes the dead man’s relatives take them away 
and put in their place an exact equivalent. According to informants 
this expresses their goodwill towards the woman’s relatives and 
demonstrates that they do not hold them in any way responsible 
for the death. No doubt too the transaction serves as an indication 
that the relationships brought into being by the marriage are still 
to be maintained. After the woman’s relatives have taken up the 
gifts her brother gives the heir five strings for which no equivalent 
is required. 


Six months after the funeral the dead man’s relatives make a 
feast for the widow and give her a present of two or three strings of 
discs as payment for the mourning. A pig is also killed and half 
the carcase sent away to her relatives. She is now free to marry 
again if she so desires, but as a rule she continues to wear a garment 
of the dead man around her neck and a string around her forehead 
for a few years as a sign of widowhood. If her hand is sought in 
marriage the man has to kill a pig for the relatives of her first husband 
and give them a few presents, and in addition he is also expected 
to give her own relatives a small bride-price, usually two or three 
strings. 
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ich, About a year after the death the skull is disinterred. Two of 
few the man’s relatives go to the grave taking water with them to cleanse 
the bones of any remaining portions of flesh. The digging is again 
\d’s done with sticks of mbou wood. After they have recovered the 
1 is skull the men bathe and smear themselves with scented herbs and 
not then put it in a basket and carry it back to the homestead, where 
the it remains for a month, after which it is placed in a special skull 
to. repository, known as a #e’o, in the bush.® 
ies If instead of burial cremation has been chosen as the mode of 
de. disposal for the corpse a pyre is made in the bush and the body 


placed on top. Any kind of wood may be used for the pyre, but 


" when it is set alight a special fire for the purpose has to be kindled. 
, If embers from a household fire were used it is said that cooking 
“ could never be done inside the house again. The persons who build 
ne the pyre and attend to the burning are rewarded in the same manner 
© as grave diggers. 


The rest of the mourning ritual proceeds in exactly the same 
ay way as when burial has taken place, and some of the ashes from the 


ats fire are even placed in the e’o. 

nd When a woman dies the procedure is very similar, except that 
ble the widower does not remain inside the house for such a long period, 
— though he too is forbidden to eat anything but coarse uncultivated 
os foods. He invites the relatives of the dead woman to kill his sister 
he “to make things even,”’ but they assure him that they know he was 
se not responsible. 

a Birth. 

of Birth takes place in a little hut built by the husband for the 
all purpose in the bush behind the dwelling house. The woman retires 
ty thither as soon as labour pains begin in the company of an older 
nt person who acts as a midwife. After the child is born and the 
ad placenta has been expelled this woman calls to the people in the 
= homestead to let them know that all is well, for men are not allowed 
ad to approach. The mother remains in seclusion for three days if she 
’ belongs to the Manulava moiety, and for four days if she is Manukiki. 


8 Vide H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Mana,” op. cit., Plates IIB and IIIa. 
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When she returns her husband gives the midwife a string of discs 
in return for her services. The child’s name, usually that of an 
ancestor, is selected by his mother’s brother. Both parents have in 
theory to refrain from eating almonds and pork until the child is 
weaned, but most men have been taught magic which allows them 
to have a little of these foods with impunity once the child is about 
six months only. 


Belief in Spirits. 
In this section I have interpreted my material in the light 
of information subsequently collected on the coast. At the time, 


when-I was visiting Tetekantzi, I was unable fully to comprehend 
the statements of my informants. 


These natives believe in the existence of two types of spirits, 
the vihona which were never at any time human beings, and the 
tarunga, or spirits of the dead. Both are supposed to be possessed 
of supernatural power, known as mana, which they can use for the 
benefit of the living. The vihona, which are all female, use their 
mana to make the crops grow, while the tarunga give success in 
war, make a man successful, and cause him to have good health. 
Their favour, and their mana in consequence, is secured by sacrifices. 

Each district has its own vihona and a shrine where the sacrifices 
are offered. The Tetekantzi wihona is Kihuimasanga. A myth 
relates that some time in the far past she and her baby arrived 
in the village with some taro and a stone in a basket which she said 
she had picked up in Malaita. She gave the baby some of the taro, 
with the result that he wished to relieve himself. The mother asked 
a local woman where the proper place for doing so was situated, but 
she did not understand the question. The Guadalcanal folk at that 
time had no taro and their bowels were never moved. Kihuimasanga 
made a hole for the child, and his excreta turned into taro. The 
stone from the basket is now preserved in a shrine, and here sacrifices 
are periodically offered up so that she will exert her mana to make 
the taro grow. The offerings consist of pigs provided by the tauvia. 
The priest who looks after the shrine, as his mother’s brother did 
before him, strangles such animals as are provided and prays to 
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Kihuimasanga to give all the people heavy crops. Afterwards 
the meat is carved and distributed amongst the people. 

In addition to these vihona which look after whole districts 
many individuals have a personal one of their own. A tangible link 
between the spirits and the world of human beings is usually provided 
by a stone left behind by the vzhona, and this has to be buried in.the 
ground at the corner of the garden for which mana is required. 

The tarunga may also be divided into two classes, those 
worshipped by districts as a whole and those concerned only with 
small family groups. Those in the first class are the spirits of men 
once famous either as ¢auvia or warriors, and they too have shrines 
where pigs, provided again by the ¢auvia, are offered. In the past a 
sacrifice was always made before a raid on another district took 
place, and it was believed that in return the tarunga concerned would 
exert its mana and cause the party to be victorious. There were 
also sacrifices the object of which was to ensure the general welfare of 
the community—good health for everybody, a plentiful supply of 
fish, success in all undertakings, and so forth—and these are still 
carried out. Such sacrifices are associated with dances and general 
rejoicings in which everyone in the district joins. As each tauvia 
or warrior dies he takes the place of the old tarunga who has up to 
that time been worshipped: the cult, in other words, is concerned 
only with the recently dead. 

The smaller family groups offer sacrifices to the spirits of their 
immediate ancestors in the hope that, through the operation of mana, 
they will be protected from ill health. If a sow has a litter and the 
owner thinks that a sacrifice ought soon to be made he puts a special 
mark upon one of the little pigs. It is then fed apart from the rest 
and given specially choice food, so that it usually outstrips them in 
growth. The chief man in the homestead kills it ceremonially 
before the pe’o and offers it to the tarunga, praying that in return 
they will see to it that their descendants are free from disease. The 
carcase is then carved and ceremonially eaten by the men of the 
homestead. 

If a person is taken ill his relatives at once conclude that one 
of his ancestors is by this means indicating that he desires an offering, 


and a spirit medium is therefore summoned to give information 
a 
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regarding his identity. A screen is hung up in one corner of the 
house in readiness, and that night, when all the lights have been 
extinguished, the medium retires behind it. He utters a special 
formula to summon his control and then proceeds to ask it questions. 
Replies are given by means of whistling which seems to come from 
the .roof—a long low call indicates yes and a short shrill one no. 
As soon as the relatives know which ancestor is demanding a sacrifice 
they at once go out and mark a young pig, which in due course is 
offered. 

Sometimes the identity of the ancestor is discovered by 
divination. The diviner is summoned and murmurs a spell over a 
spear. He holds this loosely in his hand and proceeds to ask 
questions. If the answer is no it remains inanimate, but if it is yes 
it shakes backwards and forwards so that he is sometimes almost 
knocked off his feet. 


If the sick man recovers the medium or diviner is given a present 
for his trouble, but if instead he grows worse people conclude that 
sorcery is really responsible, not the anger of the spirits. 


A man may also make a small offering at the pe’o of his ancestors 
if he has some special enterprise on hand for which he desires help— 
if he is going a journey, for example, or if he is hoping to make a 
feast or contemplates a hunting expedition for wild pigs. He cleans 
the ~e’o and incinerates a few fish and taro before it, praying as he 
does so that the tarunga concerned will use their mana on his behalf. 


I wish to emphasize particularly that these natives believe 
that the spirits may cause illness but not death; if a man dies then 
sorcery alone is responsible. This is in marked contrast with 
Malaita, where, although it is thought that a person cannot die 
unless sorcery has been carried out against him, the people say that 
his ancestors must also have been angry at some fault or they would 
not have allowed him to die. The cause of death has in Malaita 
therefore to be sought on two planes, the human and the super- 
natural: there must have been a sorcerer indeed, but there was also 
some action which angered the spirits and made them withdraw their 
protection. 
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MYTHS AND TALES® 

This is a distinction made by the natives themselves. The 
word for myth is utunt, which also means “ true”; a tale is a kul, 
which may or may not be true. 

I collected four myths in addition to those already given— 
an alternative account of the creation of the world and accounts 
of why human beings die, why the dead cannot be recalled to life, 
and why the coconut, which is so plentiful on the coast, will not 
grow in the interior. 


The Creation. 

Sivotohu is a ¢auvia in the sky who existed when there was 
nothing else in the world. One day his wife Koevasi told a hornet 
to go down to the water below and make the ground. That was 
Guadalcanal. Koevasi planted two trees, the sambaha (Ficus) 
and the ézli (the Cordyline), and then made all the wild things of 
the bush. Next she told the hornet to break off two leaves from the 
sambaha and two from the #zili. These changed into men and women 
who married in the manner related in the other version of the myth, 
thus giving rise to the two moieties. The eagle was chosen as the 
sacred bird by one moiety because it always builds its nest in the 
branches of the sambaha tree. 

Sivotohu looked down and saw what his wife had done, so he 
sent down food which had to be cultivated on the end of a long 
lawyer vine, which he afterwards cut. As it fell it broke the island 
here and there, thus making the rivers and mountains. The end of 
the vine, turned into stone, can still be seen in the bush near 
Tetekantzi. 

Sivotohu and Koevasi also gave their respective paths to the 
sun and the moon. At first they decreed that the sun was to run his 
course by night and the moon by day, but this was unsatisfactory 
because nobody liked hot nights. The sun, usually called asz, is 
sometimes referred to as mauri-sali, that is alive always, and the 
moon, normally called vula, is similarly sometimes referred to as 
sali-manggo, that is always changing. 


® Ngangavia was my authority for all these stories. 
ae 
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The Origin of Death. 


Once human beings and snakes could both change their skins 
and thus remain perpetually young. Then one day a woman left 
her baby with its grandmother while she went off to work. The old 
woman played with the child till it fell asleep and then went to bathe. 
She took off her skin and left it on the river bank and returned home 
looking young and beautiful. The baby screamed when it saw her 
and refused to be comforted because it did not recognize its grand- 
mother. At last the old woman in a rage returned to the stream and 
put on her old skin once more. “ After this,’’ she said to the child, 
“men will grow old and die and only snakes will change their skins.” 


An Orpheus Myth. 


A man loved his wife so much that when she died he went 
seeking her in the spirit land on the top of the mountain Nasuha. 
When he could not find her there he sat on a rock and cried and 
cried. At last the ghosts took pity on him, and one of them gave 
him a small basket, saying, “‘ Here is your wife, but you must be 
careful not to look at her until five days have passed.’”” The man 
set off for home, and after a time his wife began talking to him from 
the basket. “‘ That is her voice,” he said, “‘ but how can she get 
into so small a basket ? I shall open it and see.”’ He sat down and 


undid the cord at the top, but there was nothing there, nor did he 
ever hear his wife’s voice again. 


The Coconut Myth. 


A man as he lay on his death-bed said to his nephew, “‘ When I 
die do not dig up my skull, but wait and you shall have something 
good.”” The nephew began to think about this and after his uncle 
had been dead for a month he decided to dig up the body to see what 
was happening. The body was gone and in its place he found a 
coconut. As he did not know what this was he threw it into the 
river and it floated down to the coast. That is why coconuts will 
not grow in the hills. 
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B. Bow and arrow used in former years for fighting. 


This photograph was taken at Longgu, on the coast. 
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B. Chewing betelnut. 


A. Ngangavia and his infant son. 
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A. A dance at Tetekantzt. 








B. A bush homestead. The nearest house is the luma, or men’s club. Note the tobacco 
growing in front and the Cordyline alongside, in the centre of the photograph. 
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Animal Stories. 


Ail Ngangavia’s tales were about animals. These are typical 
examples. 


A dog married an iguana. One day he and his iguana brother- 
in-law were carrying home a pole on their shoulders for rebuilding 
their house. The iguana was behind and began to laugh when he 
saw the dog’s hindquarters swaying from side to side. The dog said, 
‘““ Why are you laughing ?”’ but the iguana replied, ‘‘ Oh nothing.” 
This made him angry, so he dropped the log and turned round to 
kill his tormentor. The iguana was too quick and ran up a tree. 
The dog then pretended to have a fit and die. The iguana came 
down and said, “‘ You see, you wanted to kill me and now my tarunga 
has killed you,” but before he could say another word the dog jumped 
up and ate him. 

That night he told his wife that her brother was still in the bush 
and that he himself did not want any dinner. The wife waited and 
waited, and then, looking down at her husband, saw how fat he was. 
This made her guess what had happened, and she killed him. 

A snail and a dog, also brothers-in-law, were standing on one 
side of a flooded river. “‘I shall swim,” said the dog. “I shall 
get across without getting wet,” said the snail. ‘“‘ We shall see,” 
said the dog, and jumped in. But the snail had climbed into his 
ear. When they reached the other side it said, “‘ See, I am not wet.” 
The dog was angry and swallowed it. That is why the dog still has 
a small lump on the inside of its ear. 


H. Ian HoGBIn 








NOTES ON THE LANGUAGES OF EAST KIMBERLEY, 
NORTH-WEST AUSTRALIA 


By Puytits M. KABERRY 


_ following account indicates some of the features of the 

Djaru, Lunga, and Wolmeri languages in the Kimberley Division. 
As I only spent three weeks with the Djaru, two months with the 
Wolmeri, and an interrupted four months with the Lunga tribe, 
I did not learn to speak the languages. However, the majority 
of natives in the region are employed on the cattle stations, or else 
rationed by them, with the result that most of them speak quite 
idiomatic English ; and in the case of very old men and women it 
was generally possible to secure either old or else middle-aged 
persons as interpreters.! 

However, there were phrases which I learnt and which have a 
currency similar to such expressions in our society as ‘“‘ How do 
you do” etc. The Blacks always manifest an unfailing interest 
in one’s whereabouts and plans, and the inevitable question to the 
passer-by is: Kabia yida? (“ Where are you going ?’’), to which 
the reply is: Naga:dga: gundewa (“I go that way’”’). Or else the 
question is put: Ninbi-a:na dira:ndun, bunono (“I come back 
later, you stop there’’). From such phrases taken down in the 
field some of the characteristics of the grammar of these tribes 
emerge ; and these may serve as a basis for further linguistic research. 


Judging from certain similarities in the grammatical structure 
of the three languages mentioned, it is probable that all the East 
Kimberley tribes only vary slightly in this respect. But of course 
individual words may be completely different in syllabic content 
even amongst contiguous tribes; for example the Lunga noun 
for “ dog”’ is djulain, the Djaru word is bunbulu: or gunya:r; the 


1 This work was carried out as a research fellow of the Australian National 


Research Council from June 1935 till June 1936. A fuller acknowledgment of the 
help received will be made in later report. 
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Lunga for eagle-hawk is kambirain, the Djaru for it is wolauru: ; 
the Lunga for fire is manyin, the Djaru is djaya:lin. 

The Blacks themselves tend to group certain languages together. 
The Lunga at Moola Bulla say of the Djaru language: “ We talk- 
talk him little bit, we ‘ hear’ him,” using “ hear’ more or less as a 
synonym for ‘‘ understand.’”’ Even when they cannot speak the 
language, they can sometimes understand the gist of what is being 
said at an intertribal meeting. Speaking of more distantly situated 
tribes the Lunga declare with finality: ‘“‘ We can’t hear him.” 
Probably the chief factors there are contiguity and familiarity, due 
both to intermarriage and frequent meetings for initiation rites. 
But there are at least two examples of neighbouring tribes who both 
recognize a complete cleavage between their respective languages. 
This is true of the Lunga or Kidja tribe which extends from Moola 
Bulla north to the east side of the Durack Range, and of the Wula 
tribe, whose territory extends from the western side of the Durack 
Range out towards the coast north of the Leopolds. The Wula 
attend the initiation ceremonies of the Lunga, and are in the process 
of adopting the subsection system, though they were formerly linked 
culturally with the Forest River tribes ; and in fact the more western 
branch of the Wula still have moieties without subsections. 

There is a linguistic divorce from the viewpoint of the Blacks 
between the Kunian and the Nygina tribes. The Nygina have a 
different kinship system and are more allied with the coastal tribes 
in social organization. Again, the Punaba at the Springs Station 
just north of Fitzroy Crossing were associated with the Wula by 
the Wolmeri, though actually the social system differs. 

The Wolmeri, Djaru, Kunian, Lunga and Malngin tribes form 
a group, where comprehension seems to be due to contiguity and a 
gradual infiltration of words from one tribe into the other. The 
Djaru and Lunga hold certain terms in common, and frequently 
meet in the region of Hall’s Creek, which is a melting pot for both 
tribes. South-west of Moola Bulla, the Djaru mix with the Kunian 
at Louisa Downs; Djaru and Wolmeri are found together at the 
Lower Sturt Creek ; and on the northern boundary of the Djaru, 
Malngin words are used, and this portion of the Djaru attend inter- 
tribal meetings at Ord River, which belongs to the Malngin Blacks. 
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However, the Malngin did not appear to recognize any link with 
the Miriwun on the northern side of their territory. Nowadays 
new tribes are coming into contact with one another, and for these 
pidgin English as an Esperanto of the north makes communication 
possible. 

The tribes mentioned have a fairly adequate knowledge of the 
extent of one another’s boundaries, but some confusion prevails 
where more distant tribes are involved. Many of the tribes are 
known by two or more names. The Wolmeri of Christmas Creek 
are called Wolmadjer by the Nyul-Nyul and Kunian ; the Mulbera 
are also called Wandjira, and the Waneiga of Tanami are called 
the Ngambudjugara. The general term for the tribe at Moola 
Bulla is Lunga, whilst the alternative—Kidja—is more frequently 
heard at Violet Valley and Bedford, ninety miles to the north. 
The Punaba on the west, and the Djaru on the east, sometimes 
refer to the Lunga as Burnana or Baiambal. The Lunga themselves 
often say: “‘ We got him Djerag”’ translated as ‘‘ We got him 
language.”’ Now Professor Elkin has referred to the tribe at Turkey 
Creek and to the north of it as the Djerag, and from evidence I 
collected I am inclined to think that it is only a dialect of the Lunga. 
The Kidja at Bedford said that the natives at Violet Valley and 
Turkey Creek spoke Djerag, and that Djerag, Kidja, and Lunga 
“all box up together.”’ Actually Violet Valley and Turkey Creek 
are strongholds of the Kidja natives. Again, the Ivanhoe natives 
to the east told me that at Alice Downs, Lyssadel and at Goose Hill 
(just out of Wyndham) the natives spoke Djerag or Kuluwarin. 
I collected genealogies from Kuluwarin men and women at Ivanhoe, 
and the kinship terms and totems were all Kidja words. 


Finally, the Kidja word “to talk” is djerag. With tribal 
egoism they identify their own language with language in general.” 


* Examples of the use of the Kidja verb “to talk” are: Durayu: djeragbu ? 
“What is your language?” or again, Djerag djerag, yaruniri— You and I talk 
together.” A parallel to this is the identification of the verb “ to talk”’ with the 
name of the tribal language amongst the Djaru, for example: yanan yundu djaru 
mana:m—What is your language? Actually Djaru and Nyinin are terms for the 
same language, but the Blacks at Flora Valley and Hall’s Creek use the former 
whilst admitting the validity of the other word. On the other hand the natives at 
Gordon Downs always employ the term Nyinin. 
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Possibly then the Turkey Creek Blacks and those to the north speak 
a dialectical equivalent of the Kidja language. 


The Blacks recognize dialectical differences in their use of the 
words “light”? and “heavy,” or “rough.” Thus the Djaru at 
Flora Valley declare that the Blacks at the Brockman, about twelve 
miles to the east of Hall’s Creek, speak “‘ rough Djaru,” whilst the 
Gordon Downs Blacks speak “ light Djaru.” 


Sometimes one name embraces a group of tribes. The Forest 
River tribes refer to the northern tribes as Bugai and to the East 
Kimberley tribes as Nulamo. The Lunga and East Kimberley tribes 
refer to the desert tribes of the south, and of the Wolmeri in particular, 
as ‘‘ Warmalla.” For a distribution of these tribes, see the 
accompanying map. 

Finally, before considering the grammatical features of three 
of these languages it is of cultural importance to note that certain 
words have a wide distribution throughout Kimberley. Many of 
these words include the necessities of life, such as plains-kangaroo, 
sugar-bag, water, and weapons, though inconsistencies do appear. 


Others have pointed out the similarity of certain words 
throughout the continent. But the differences are so marked in 
regard to many others that the currency of the words in question 
may be largely due to factors operating at the present time, viz. the 
existence of intertribal meetings, the questions which arise in 
dispute, and a system of economic exchanges similar to the merbok 
of the Daly River. 

The manufacture of some weapons is localized, and it seems 
likely that the local name has often been retained for them. 
Occasionally, there is a slight vowel change, but there is little doubt 
about a common origin. The most striking instances of these 
words are: bildji: (red paint), darimon (hook spear), milinyin 
(shovel spear from the Northern Territory), moeya (poison in the 
form of a powder), magara and moendu: (white paint), ya:ndu (gum), 
warimu: (wire spear-thrower), djagulu: (pearl shell), pindjauwindja 
(pearl shell pendant), djimbila (spearhead). These words obtain 
at Forest River (and quite probably north of that again), down 
through the tribes of East Kimberley to Moola Bulla, and west 
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along the Margaret and Fitzroy Rivers to the Kunian, Punaba and 
Wolmeri tribes at Fitzroy Crossing. 


Another group comprises the following, again with slight 
dialectical changes: djua:rt (spirits of the dead), mo-eynant 
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(murderer), maban (magical objects), yamli (hair), kamal: (stranger), 
barau-uru (meeting place). The identification here is quite under- 
standable if one remembers that some of the main subjects of 
discussion at an inter-tribal meeting are recent deaths, and the 
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accusations levelled against neighbouring tribes believed to be 
responsible. The words given above are bandied to and fro for 
hours by the disputants. Irregular marriages are also discussed 
and this may account for the ubiquitous term wa:dj1 (spouse belonging 
to the wrong marriage subsection), not only here, but also in the 
Territory. Common words exist for parts of the body, such as eye, 
hand, breasts, blood, umbilical cord, menstruation, and placenta.® 
Many of these words occur in the women’s secret corroboree chants 
in connection with birth, puberty, and courtship. Most of these 
songs emanate either from the Warmalla tribes of the desert, or 
from the Northern Territory. 


There are a group of words relating to totemism, one of the 
most striking of which is naragu, though its actual totemic significance 
varies. There are also the terms guniy (dream totem), derty 
(conception totem) and Kalaru (rainbow-snake), which are found 
in East Kimberley and west to the Fitzroy Crossing. 


There must be many more words than those which have come 
to my notice. While some of these similarities could possibly be 
adduced in support of a theory postulating a common root language 
for all Australia, there is little doubt that the frequent inter-tribal 
meetings, the passing of corroborees and myths from one tribe to 
another and the breaking down of tribal boundaries, have done 
much to disseminate many of these words. A more intensive study 
of the problem would throw light on the gradual diffusion of material 
culture, rites, myths, kinship and of totemism through the Kimberley 
division. 

There does not appear to be any striking deviation from the 
general Australian usage of vowels and consonants, but amongst 
the East Kimberley tribes visited, there was a distinct tendency for 
k, t, p, 7 to become g, d, b and dj respectively.‘ 


3 For a comparison of some of these terms, refer to the list at the end of this 
paper. 
“The native children at Moola Bulla school, in their essays, spell as they 


pronounce, with the result that “ pony’”’ became “ bony,” “ town” was written 
“ down,” “ colt ’—“ golt ’” etc. 
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”? 


The pronunciation of “r” varies in different words, being 
slightly rolled in some, more so in others (cf. ba:rdgn), and occasionally 
it is almost like the French throat “r,” as in kroga or grein. 

The vowels are similar to our own, except for the presence of 
the German 6, represented here as 9, and #. More rarely a vowel 
occurs that seems to lie between o and 4%, as in biinona. 

The glottal stop also has its place in these languages, and is 
very often substituted for k or the g of a neighbouring language ; 
e.g. the Nyigina for the Nyul-Nyul word bugari (dream totem) is 
bu’art, and for the Punaba word yuyuruk (rainbow-snake) it is 
yuyuru’, using the sign ’ for the glottal stop. Other examples are 
in Djaru wa’tla: (wild tea) and bar’djida: (marsupial). 

Stress generally falls on the first syllable, except where it contains 
an enclitic—as in balo-eli: (galah—Nyigina), or a short vowel as in 
ys'dingt (Djaru), or yu’u:ru (cloud—Punaba). 

The absolute pronouns are as follows : 


DyARU LANGUAGE 


Singular Plural 
I. na:dju I mart we 
2. nundu thou yungula you 
3. namer he yera they 
nana she 


LUNGA OR KIDJA LANGUAGE 


Singular Plural 
I. yat-a I yerdja or yarin we 
2. niyin thou ningini (?) you 
3. nidji or mini he buret they 


minya or nina she 


WOLMERI LANGUAGE 


Singular Plural 
I. yat-wa I budju we 
2. djua thou ninajr you 
3. nindin he nandjina they 


nana (?) she 
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The pronouns may be accompanied in the plural by a collective 
emphatic pronoun, such as “ we all ’”’—malago-ara yerdjamt in Lunga, 
and mari yaliwa: in Djaru; or else they are qualified numerically, 
as in the Djaru—*‘ you two fellow ’’=yundululu. The third plural 
pronoun is sometimes omitted, and some such collective pronoun 
as all, mob, or many substituted. In the Lunga language, these 
are: all—mnalinga and ya:waroge:; mob=malgo-ara, and many= 
wariyart. In Djaru these are respectively yalu, yuyuru: and 
yangula:. 

There is a tendency amongst the Lunga at least to elide the 
first personal pronoun with the verb, as in nana:dga:=I go, or else 
to omit it altogether, as in minbiana dirandun=I come back this 
afternoon.’ When this is done, the verbal affix would most probably 
indicate the person involved. Compare for instance “I drink” = 
nulaginbiy with “ she drinks ’’=nulagina. The pronoun is similarly 
used in the verb “to follow ’’—bilain ginbin=I follow. In the 
imperative mood, the second person singular pronoun is naturally 
omitted, but here again the verbal ending sometimes provides a 
clue: rudbona (sit down), dadbona (stand up), djergabona manyin 
(make a fire), dogbuna (look after), and budi:buna (get up).® 

The position of the pronoun varies, sometimes it takes precedence 
in the sentence, but a number of instances were collected where it 
followed the verb : 

bagu nindji; mara yerdja: ; djadbun buret manyin (Lunga). 

sleeps he go we make they fire 

The pronouns have a dative and genitive case: 


LUNGA 
I. nage or nirt to me 
2. nayu or ningt to thee 
3. nindt to him 


5 The third singular pronoun is sometimes affixed to the verb, and the is 
dropped: wandagina—she carries. 


®In three cases, one form of the first personal pronoun, that had been used 
elsewhere as the direct or indirect object of the verb, was given either as a nominative, 
or what is more likely as some kind of a reflexive pronoun. In “I am hungry ”"— 
guntyange, in “I am working "—waragina nage, and in “I am full ’’—ginbo-a:n 
nage, the mage appears in a different context from that of “ fetch me water ’— 
benain nage gurnam—where it is an indirect object. 
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LUNGA DjaRu LUNGA 
Singular Plural 
I. ya:ginba: naninya of mine yiva:nya: of ours 
2. nuyu nuyunya: of thine ? 
3. no-yayun nanuwa: of his buru-ayum of theirs 


The Lunga also have an affix attached to the noun, which 
indicates possession, and which is used with the second person and 
more rarely with the third person singular. It is declined, and the 
following illustrates its occurrence : nayinya: nuyu nulynagura:lgeru ? 
(who is your wife ?); mnayura nabugurin ? (who is your father ?) ; 
nulynaguruwarin maran burevyu (your wives have gone away).’ 


As far as could be ascertained, these languages have no 
equivalents for the indefinite and definite article ; most nouns are 
prefixed either by the demonstrative pronoun or by a numeral. 
In the Djaru language, the demonstrative pronouns, nila: (that) 
and yo:-a (this), are not declined in the examples obtained, but in 
Lunga there are masculine and feminine forms. 


Finally, there remain the interrogative forms who, what, where, 
when, and why. 


LUNGA DjJARU 

nayu:va Or yana who 

nayala or 

nayinya: who 
nayu-or to whom ya:ndula:n to whom 
nayu-orberu for whom ya:ndur whose 
nayinyt: whose ya:mbo: what or why 
dura: what or why wandyilo: where 
kai-anu: where wandjulan where 
kaht-a: where wandjera where 
kayalana where 
kabokana when nayula:lu: 


or nayula:n when 


? The first person singular genitive pronoun is declined in the same way, e.g. 
nadjil na:ginyil (my sister), and nadjin na:gindj1 (my brother). 
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These are generally found at the beginning of a sentence, and 
bt or bu (Lunga), indicating a question asked, are often affixed to the 
noun, cf. durayu: guniybi ? (what is your dream totem ?). 


VerRBs. In the Djaru and Lunga languages distinctions are 
made between the infinitive, present, future and past tenses, and it 
is probable that finer distinctions are made, though they were not 
apparent in the material at my disposal for analysis. The infinitive 
is generally expressed by affixing gu or u to the stem of the verb in 
Djaru, as in ninangu, to sit down, kalu:, to leave, yaba:ngu, to spray 
water over a person. The future only varies slightly from the 
infinitive in such examples as nino-:ru, I am going (a future implica- 
tion), mula:lu: yana bagu:, I want to sleep, or ninana:ngu: mula:li, 
we want to sit down. In Lunga, the affix givim is an index of the 
infinitive, e.g. in wo-:girim, to boil, djayilgirim, to put, and nulaggirim, 
to drink. The future tense does not appear to differ greatly from 
the present, except that in most of the phrases obtained the verb 
ends in either a: or o. 

In the present tense the Lunga and Djaru verb, in the majority 
of instances, does not alter in the singular and plural. And finally, 
some verbs at least have a different form for the past tense. Where 
this is not so, one may perhaps attribute it to the misapprehension 
that occasionally arises from the use of pidgin English as the sole 
means of communication. The Lunga verb to sit provides a good 
example of the variations introduced in the different tenses, the 
infinitive being rudgirim, the future—ninbigo rudgirim (I want, or 
I am going, to sit), the present—yat-a ru:dina: (I am sitting), and 
the past=yai-a rudganayin (I sat). Negation in a sentence is 
indicated by the presence of wa:gunana (Djaru) and bo:arun (Lunga).§ 
The Blacks, in giving a negative answer to a question, more often 
content themselves with the single word yo:awan (Lunga) or minya:n 
(Djaru), which is translated in pidgin English as “ nothing ”’ or “ no 
more.”’ 

Nouns. Amongst the Djaru, Wolmeri and Lunga tribes there 
were nouns for classes of objects, such as gundariy (fish), gulun 


§ Thus the Djaru positive form, I want to sit down, is nina:ngu mu-la:lu, whilst 
the negative, I do not want to sit down, becomes wa:gunana nina:ngu: mu:la:lu. 
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(tree), ma:run (stones), mai-i (food, generally used in reference to 
vegetables, fruits and sugar-bag), and ku.yu (meat). The latter 
term embraced animals of all description, and was often given in 
reply to a question about the conception or dream totem of a Black, 
unless he were pressed for further details. 


Many of the names of birds are derived from their call, and are 
merely a conventionalized form of it. This would also account 
for the repetition of a syllable in such names, cf. giliy giliy (galah), 
djigtl djigil (small bird), djiri djivi (small bird), dyiil djiil (small 
bird), dia dia (mud lark). One must hear the Blacks themselves 
pronounce these to realize to the full their imitative qualities and 
appropriateness. ® 


Again, some nouns are formed in Lunga by the affixing of bany 
or wany to another noun. The bamy expresses a relationship between 
the original noun and a man or a boy. Typical of this is the use of 
djamindil (white-ant eggs) and djamindilbany (a boy who has passed 
through a certain initiation rite and has eaten white-ant eggs, which 
are tabu to all men except the very old, and the young men, at a 
certain period of their lives). 

In the Lunga and Djaru languages I could only detect the 
existence of two classes of nouns, masculine and feminine. In 
Lunga, most of the masculine nouns terminate in at, ain, uy, or 79, 
and the feminine nouns in al or il. Take for instance the kinship 
terms for mother’s mother (kangal) and mother’s mother’s brother 
(kangat); or male alligator (lalangarin) and female alligator 
(lalangaril). Adjectives agree with the nouns they qualify in number 
and gender, and it should be noted that the nouns also are inflected 
in the plural. The following will illustrate both nouns and adjectives: 


m.s. .. wanyogo:rin djaraugin kalumbun or djulain 
small one spear or dog 
m.pl. .. wanyona:gim kalumbun or djula:m 
small spears or dogs 


* Repetition is also used for empnasis and in the comparative degree of adjectives. 
Afternoon is in Lunga yulu, but late afternoon becomes yuluy yulu. Again the 
Miriwun for lightning is wingu, but for forked lightning it is wingu wingul. 
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e to f.s. wanyogo-a:ril djaraugil no-ala:l 
tter small one womera 
a in f.pl. wanyogo-ara:m no-ala:m 
ack, small womeras 
m.s yo:warany dpiliy 
are big boy 
vant m.pl. yo:wara:m djilim 
ah), big boys 
nall f.s. yo:wara:l yalil 
lves big woman 
and f.pl. yo:wara:m yali nalim 
big women 
any The Djaru certainly distinguish between masculine and feminine, 
een but in the few examples I have, the adjectives are not inflected, 
2 of nor did any final syllable consistently characterize masculine or 
sed feminine nouns. Still, together with Lunga, the nouns are inflected 
ich in the dative and ablative cases : 
t a DJARU 
dji:-a hill kangaroo dji:-au for kangaroo 
the bunuyu tree bunuyga: on the tree 
In yura camp yura:nga: at the camp 
Yq; ynumbira lubra yumbirwu: to the lubra 
hip mabun man mabungu: to the man 
her ya:ba water ya:bo for water 
tor djumban corroboree djumba:muy from corroboree 
ber 
ted LUNGA 
es: da:m camp da:mbu at the camp 
(da:gin to the camp) 
burda:m mate burdja:gin to the mate 
dimama horse dimamaba:n on horseback 
greim sugar-bag greimboru for sugar-bag 
djumban corroboree djumbanberu _ for the corroboree 
pe In Djaru, cases beside the nominative are indicated by the affix 
gu: or ga:, or sometimes the final vowel, if a, is changed to au or o. 
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In Lunga, gin generally indicates direction towards, and the 
affix baru means “ for.’’ The latter is also used with the relative 
pronoun. 

The foregoing notes, though necessarily incomplete, may at 
least indicate some of the features of the Djaru and Lunga languages 
of North-West Australia. 


PHYLLIS M. KABERRY 











ROTUMAN LEGENDS 
By C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD 


OTUMA (ro-too-ma, stressed on second syllable) is an island of some fourteen 

square miles, lying about 300 miles north of Fiji. Its native inhabitants, 
numbering about 2400, are of mixed origin, the predominating element being 
Polynesian. Their language, as will be seen from the grammar, is largely unique, 
though not without resemblances, especially in its vocabulary, to other Polynesian 
and Melanesian languages, such as Tongan and Fijian. 

Most of the legends in the following collection were garnered by a native named 
Mesulama Titifanua (now a native minister), being written down by him, in the 
system of spelling here used, at the dictation of older natives. 

Needless to say, the translations are not word for word. In the prose, my aim 
has been to turn idiomatic Rotuman into idiomatic English. In the poetical portions, 
I have endeavoured, first and foremost, to reproduce the rhythm and assonance 
of the original, but have usually given a more accurate translation in a footnote. 

Square brackets indicate that the words so enclosed are explanatory additions 
for which I am responsible. 

It is expected that the publication of these legends will be followed by that of 
my Rotuman Phonetics and Grammar and my Rotuman Dictionary. It is only the 
lack of funds that prevents the publication of these immediately. 

In the footnotes, G. refers to the said Rotuman Phonetics and Grammar, Roman 
numerals indicating “ parts,’’ and Arabic numerals “ sections” and ‘‘ paragraphs.” 
For example: G. I.21.6 would mean Rotuman Phonetics and Grammar, part I, 
section 21, paragraph 6. 


GRAMMATICAL NOTES 
The Two “ Phases.” 


1. Nearly every Rotuman word has two different forms or “ phases”: a 
longer form or “ complete”’ phase, and a shorter form or “ incomplete ’”’ phase. 
In some cases the incomplete phase is formed by merely eliding the final vowel ; 
in other cases, by eliding the final vowel and at the same time modifying the preceding 
vowel ; in others again, by inverting the final syllable. Examples (three of each) : 


Complete Phase. Incomplete Phase. Meaning. 
tuturu tutur post 

popo pop rotten 

esu es pawpaw (papaya) 


mose mos to sleep 
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Complete Phase. Incomplete Phase. Meaning. 
kalofi kalof egg 
fui fiit to pull 
mamosa mamoas ripe 
pure puer . to decide, decision 
piko piok lazy 


With a few exceptions, when a word ends in two vowels the incomplete phase 
is formed by merely shortening the penultimate vowel, as in miu, coconut, which 
shortens the 7, and fui, to pick up, which shortens the u. 


2. The various methods of forming the incomplete phase are governed by specific 
phonetic laws, while the respective uses of the two phases are not haphazard but are 
subject to specific grammatical laws. These laws—first recognized, I believe, in 
1g1r by Mr. A. M. Hocart, and further unravelled and elucidated in recent years by 
the present writer—constitute the very backbone of the language. Vide ‘‘ Notes 
on Rotuman Grammar,” by A. M. Hocart, in The Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, Vol. XLIX, July-December, 1919, and Rotuman Phonetics and Grammar, 
awaiting publication, by C. M. Churchward. 


3. That the distinction between the two phases is of fundamental importance 
is evident from the fact that differences of meaning are often dependent on it. For 
example : 


tuturu pop the posts are rotten 
tutur popo the rotten posts 

esu mamoas the pawpaws are ripe 
es mamosa the ripe pawpaws 
kalofi raksa‘ the eggs are bad 
kalof raksa‘a the bad eggs 

‘on pure nono} his decisions are just 
‘on puer nonojo his just decisions. 


4. Another type of difference is illustrated in the following examples, where 
(it will be seen) the complete phase expresses definiteness, the incomplete phase 
indefiniteness. 


famori ‘ea the people say 

faméor ‘ea some people say. 

iris ho‘am ‘eu kalofi they have brought your eggs 

iris ho‘am ‘eu kalof they have brought you some eggs 
vak lima mou se irisa the five canoes belong to them 
vak liam mou se irisa five canoes belong to them. 


5. The incomplete phase may be definite, however, when an adjectival phrase 
or clause follows, as in the case of vak liam (not vak lima) in the following sentence : 
vak liam ne mou se irisa tée ‘e Motusa, the five canoes which belong to them are at 
Motusa (lit., canoes five which belong to them are-there at Motusa). 
iH 
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Other Abbreviations. 


6. Not all abbreviations found in Rotuman are a matter of “ phase,” though 
most of them are. Thus, the incomplete phase of ivisa (them) is iris, but the latter 
is sometimes abbreviated to iv. Abbreviations like that of iris to ir do not appear 
to have any grammatical significance, but to be comparable to such English abbrevia- 
tions as that of “ do not ’’ to “ don’t ” or that of “I am” to “ I’m.” 


The Alphabet. 
7. There are fourteen consonants, as follows : 


labio-dental, as in English. 

nasal, as in Fijian. Same as ng in “ sing.” 
never silent. 

similar to ch in “church,” but strictly dental. 
approximately as in English. 

; as in English. 

* as in English. 

as in English. 

* approx. as in English, but tending towards ). 
* only slightly rolled. 

> approx. as in English, but tending towards sh. 
strictly dental. 

labio-dental, as in English. 

the glottal stop, as in Tongan, Samoan, etc. 


.@& =m @ eR ® Pwo Rr. FHMY 


8. At the end of a syllable, v is often imperfectly articulated, so that fav (for 
example) sounds almost like fao. Final 4 and 7, however, unlike these consonants 
in English, are always perfectly articulated and are strictly consonantal, as in foh 
(from foho, to measure) and for (from foro, body). 


g. The vowels are of three classes: primary, secondary and tertiary. (See 
next two paragraphs.) Their approximate pronunciations are as follows : 


- S. z. 
a as in Fijian, Samoan, etc. 
a a trifle wider than o in “ hot.” 
ad a trifle wider than a in “ cat.” 
a a trifle narrower than a in “ cat.” 
e as in Fijian, Samoan, etc. 


as in Fijian, Samoan, etc. 
as in Fijian, Samoan, etc. 

6 as in German; the French eu. 
u as in Fijian, Samoan, etc. 


ué as in German; the French u. 
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The Rotuman “ vowel triangle,” according to the scheme commonly accepted 
by phoneticians, is as shown below. The x on the left represents the position of a4 
as in “ cat,”’ while that on the right shows the position of o as in “ hot.”’ 

10. The secondary vowels are such modifications of the primary vowels as are 
due to the influence of another vowel. When g occurs, it is due to the influence of 
u or 4, as in hagu, incomplete phase hag, to awaken—Tongan and Samoan /agu ; 
tafi (see next paragraph for its incomplete phase), to sweep—T. and S. tafi, Maori 
tahi, Fijian tavi (in tavia and taviraka) ; vakai, to look out—T. vakai, S. va‘ait. When 
d occurs it is due to the influence of a following e, as in laje, laj7, coral—T. lahe, F. lase ; 
and in vde, to divide—T. vahe, S. vae, M. wae in wawae, F. wase. 

11. The tertiary vowels are such modifications of primary or secondary vowels 
as arise through the elision of a following vowel. The rules are that @ becomes 4 
when 7 is elided, o becomes 6 when either e¢ or i is elided, and « becomes «& when i 


UU (Tz 
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is elided. E.g. ¢afi, to sweep, becomes, in its incomplete phase, taf; fa‘i, to write, 
becomes fa‘ ; mose, to sleep, mds ; kalofi, egg, kalof; futt, to pull, fit; fu‘, thunder, 
fia’. (Cf. paragraph 1.) 

12. The complete Rotuman alphabet, then, is: a, @, da, d, e, f, g, h, 4, 7, k,l, 
m, n, 0, 6, p, 7, S, t, #, #, Vv, ° 

13. A short horizontal stroke over a vowel (a, é, etc.) indicates lengthening. 
A long horizontal stroke after a vowel (e.g. ¢ ) indicates protraction to an abnormal 
length, a rhetorical device common in colloquial Rotuman. 





The Two “ Verstons.”’ 

14. In most cases a final -a of words whose penultimate vowel is either ¢ or # 
is sometimes changed to -e. When a consonant other than the glottal stop comes 
just before the final vowel, this e form occurs in the complete phase only; but 
HN 
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otherwise it occurs in both phases. In the following examples an asterisk indicates 
the shortening of the penultimate vowel (cf. paragraph 1, end) : 


Complete Phase. Incomplete Phase. Meaning. 
lima or lime liam five 
suka or suke suak sugar 
ta or ve ta° or te fish 
hanua or hanue hanua* or hanue* land. 


15. I call the a form the “ broad version” ; the e form the “ narrow version ”’ ; 
since ¢ is a narrower vowel than a. The respective uses of the two versions, like 
those of the two phases, are not arbitrary, but are subject to definite rules, as explained 
(partly) in Hocart’s notes and (more fully) in my Rotuman Phonetics and Grammar 
(cf. paragraph 2). 


Some Common Homonyms. 
16. Note the following distinctions : 
ka: and, while, but. 
ka: introducing a question. 


la: sign of the future tense: will, shall, etc. 
la: conj., that, in order that, to (sign of infinitive). 


ma: and, with. 
ma: only, just: Fijian gd. 


ne: of: F. mi (prep.). 

ne: that, for, because: F. mi (conj.). 

ne: whether, or: F. se. 

ne: who, which (relative pronoun). 

ne: predicative sign (untranslatable). Comparatively rare. 
ne: pl. indef. article: Samoan mi. Very rare. 

ne? is it not so? (As in Fijian.) 


se: to. 
se: not. (Other words for ‘‘ not” are kat. . . ra and ‘eake.) 
se (esp. before ma, only, just): abbn. of se‘ (see), up, etc. 


ta (before a noun): a, an, any, some. E.g. ¢a le‘, a (or any) person 
(le‘e) ; ho'am ta ‘etemis es, bring us some pawpaws, lit. bring some 
our pawpaws (esu). This ¢a has one form only (cf. next). 

ta (after a noun): the (singular). E.g. le’ ta, the person; vak ta, the 
canoe (vaka) ; siav ta, the fan (siva). This ta becomes, in its incom- 
plete phase, -/, a, an, as in /e‘et, a person, vakat, a canoe, sivet, a fan. 
Before an adjl. phrase or clause, -t may be definite, as in le‘et ne 
leum ‘e asa, the person who came yesterday, and vakat ne mou se 
irisa, the canoe which belongs to them. (Cf. paragraphs 4 and 5.) 
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te‘: this, here. Abbn. of ¢e‘ts (complete phase ée‘is#). 
te‘: in te‘ ne, allof. This is the incomplete phase of teu. 


‘on: his, her, its. The incomplete phase of ‘ona. 
‘on: of. Probably an abbn. of a now obsolete ‘one. 


17. The words #a (a) and ¢a (the) must not be confused with /@, one, or with ta‘a 
(incomplete phase #a‘), that, there. Similarly, ‘on must not be confused with on, 
the incomplete phase of ono, six, which has no glottal stop. 


18. Note also “e (occasionally e), prep., at, in, from, etc., and e, adv., thereat, 
therein, therefrom, etc., like ai in Tongan, Samoan and Maori. This adverb, by 
the way, is invariably preceded by the complete phase, as in hanuet ne ia noho e, 
the land in which he lives (lit., the-land which he lives therein). Natives frequently 
write it as a suffix (e.g., nohoe), but it does not affect the accent. 


LEGENDS 
I. STORY OF THE FOUNDING OF ROTUMA 


This story, purporting to explain the origin of the island of Rotuma (see 78 
to 82) and that of certain small islands lying off the western end of it (see 107 to 
113), as well as, incidentally, that of the island of Arofi (see 83 to 86) near Futuna 
(Horne Island), is perhaps the best known and most cherished of all Rotuman 
legends. 

Though largely mythological, it probably has a historical basis, throwing some 
light on the origin of the Rotuman people, though not of their island home. (See 
my article on ‘‘ The History of Rotuma as Reflected in its Language” to be published 
in a later issue of Oceania.) 

The basket or baskets of earth brought from Samoa by Raho were perhaps 
deposited as a sacred mound in front of the house which he built for himself on 
Rotuma—a piece (and a reminder) of the land from which he had come. (Cf. next 
paragraph but one.) 

As far as I know, the name Raho is not used now either as a name or a title. 
But Tokainiua or Tokaniua (see 77 ff.) is still used at Oinafa (cf. 93) as a hereditary 
title, one of the highest, if not the highest, in that district. 

Another version of the following story—a version supplied by a retired catechist 
named Natanidle Mataiasi—differs in some respects from that here given, and 
supplies several additional items of information. Though it still speaks of Rotuma 
as having been “ planted ’’ (hao), yet it says that one basket of earth (namely, 
the “ presentation basket ’’ : see 72 and 81) was tipped out at Solmena, near Pephaua, 
in the Malhaha district, where Raho’s home (nohoag gagaja) was, while the other 
was tipped out at Vakai, in the Pepjet district, where Raho’s seat of government 
(nohoag pure) was. (Cf. 137, Pepjei being a part of Fag‘wuta.) 
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This version of the story states that there were five persons in Raho’s canoe, 
namely Tarifi, Vaomarasi (probably a variant of Vaimarasi: see 35 ff.), Raho, 
Tafaki, and a girl named Maiva (cf. 53 ff.), together with two baskets of earth ; 
and it adds that the famous twin girls (see 32 ff.) did not travel in the canoe, but 
flew (han rua fer ke ‘e rere). 


Haoac NE Rotvuam ‘I 

1. [Gagajat noh ‘e Sa‘moa, ‘on asa} Rah [; ka ia] ma ‘on sdghdn fol. 2. As 
‘on han mafue ta, Mamaer ; ka han uan ta, Mamahiovar ; ka han mea‘mea‘ ta, Mama- 
fiarer. 3. Ma han mea‘mea‘ ta, ia ta puer se Savait; ka han mafue ta, ia ta puer 
se hanuet ne Rah noho e. 

4. Ka ag ‘on han mafue ta, nono ka as ta la sol ma, ka ia leuagea se nu‘suret ne 
agtau se soloag as ta ‘e ‘on ri ta, la ia la mose e; 5. ka nono ka as ta la pal ma, ma 
ta tala leuagea la mos ‘e nu‘suret ne agtau se palag as ta. 

6. Ma noné ma kat roa ra, ka Mamaer ‘ef mafua‘ia ; 7. ka famori ‘inea ‘atakoa‘ia 
han ta ma ‘ef het, 8. ka iris fea ‘e foar ne* se Rah, po ‘e han ta kat ‘es vavanet ra. 

9. Ma noné ma, ma Rah rae ne ‘on saghan ta vavapog‘ia, 10. ma kota Rah tauna‘ia 
‘on famori, ma sat‘oa se irisa ne set ta “efmafua‘ak sio ‘on sdghan ta. 11. Ma famori 
‘ea, tris ta kat la‘la’ ra se han ta. 12. Ma taé Rah ‘ea se ‘on famori la iris la lag‘ta 
“ef he ta. 

13. Ma néné ma hele‘uag se av ‘on han ta, ma kota han ta ri; 14. ma ta Rah 
foar, ma ‘on famori ma‘opom. 15. Ma ri ta hoa‘ ma hoa‘ ma, ma hanua pog ; 16. 
ma nond ma as ta ne pal se ma, ka han ta a‘si vahia, ka le‘ hani. 17. Ma le‘ he ta 
tokiriof ma, ma hele‘ ‘e nu‘suret ne agtau se palag as ta, ma ta pde se‘, 18. ka he‘oaf 
se ‘on O'fa ta, ““ Rah!” 

19. Ma fa ta toag, 20. ka ‘at ia pa ‘a té‘ta. 

21. Ma ta Rah ‘ea se ‘on famori la ho‘am ta té la ‘@. 22. Ma famori ho‘am 
‘en koue ta, ka parmea ifit ma puakat. 23. Ma iris os té ma ‘até‘akia le‘ ta. 24. Ka 
‘on O'hon ta, ‘on ri ta kat toak ra. 25. Male‘ ta ne ‘a té ma vah se ma, ka vala‘ se‘ea 
la la‘an la manea‘ ‘en*, ka ‘ea se Rah, 26. ‘‘ Gou tala la‘atoua, ko Rah, ka ‘ana ‘oto 
asa le Nujmaga.” 

27. Ma noné ma hanua asoah sio ma as ta la soloan, ka han ta ‘esa la a‘st hot‘ak 
sto le‘ hanit. 28. Male‘ ta ne he’ Rahoaf* ma, ka ‘eagea ia pa ‘a téia. 29. Ma Rah 
ne foraf ma se ré koue ta la ho‘am ta té la ‘a, ma famori hoa‘ hot‘akim parmea ifit ma 
puakat la ‘até‘akia le‘ ta. 30. Ma le‘ ta ne ‘a té ma vah se ma, ka rue se‘ea la la‘an 
la manea‘ ‘en,* ka ‘ea sio se Rah, 31. “‘ ‘Ana ‘oto asa le Nujka‘u.” 

32. Ka le rua ‘i fas‘ak sio se Rah la se he‘he‘oa iria, 33. ka noné ka ‘e ta teran 
ka ia ke ma ta ‘on ‘ap'ap pa réet, ma kota ta he‘ iria. 

34. Ka sdghdén uan ‘on Rah (Mamahiovdr) kat ‘es lelea‘ ra. 35. Ka Rah ma 
‘on le’ hanit ‘on asa Vaimards. 36. Ma Vaimards ‘inos ma fa gagaj ti‘ut ‘e Samoa 
‘on asa Tii‘toag. 37. Ka Tii‘toag ‘i ma ‘on han Sa‘moat. 38. Ma han Sa‘moa 
ta ta ‘ef mafua mumua, ma vavapog'ia, ka ‘ef ‘on Vaimards he ta no‘ fakmiir. 39. 
Ka famor Sa‘moa lag‘ia ke le’ ne ‘oris han ta, ka kat a‘fai ra se le’ ‘on Vaimaras ta. 
40. Ma Rah kat ‘oaf ra se té ta,—famor Sa‘moa lag‘ia le‘ ne ‘oris han ta, ka roua le 
‘on Vaimaras. 

41. Ma ta Rah ré se‘ ‘on taumafat, ma he‘he‘oa ‘on le‘ rua (le Nujmaga ma le 
Nujka‘u) ; 42. ma noné ma han rua ‘i leam ma sat‘oag se Rah ne tes té ia pa ‘ese e. 
43. Ma ta Rah ‘ea, ia pa ‘es la Vaimards la a‘si mumua ‘e hin Sa‘moa ta. 44. Ma 
han rua ‘ea, “‘ Raksa‘ta ‘e han ta vavapog'ia, ka ‘ef ‘on Vaimards he ta kota’ ma ; 
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45. ka Rah pa ‘es ma ke la a‘si mumua Vaimards ‘e han Sa‘moa ta. 46. Ma han 
rua ‘ea, ““ Té mamauet te‘ la hele‘uen ‘i se Savas‘ ‘1, téet la ‘de la furia “i.” 

47. Ma nono ma han Sa‘moa ta rii‘ia, ka ta han rua ‘it leuag sin ma has‘ia la 
‘on le‘ ta, 48. ma ta le‘ ta fiir 1a, ma ta han ta ‘on tokag ‘e ri la a‘st. 49. Ka ta han 
rua ‘i leuag se Vaimards, ma rue‘akia ‘on ‘ef he ta la a‘stikia. 50. Ma han rua i 
ré so ma, ma han ta po ma a‘si. 51. Ma ta ag ke la ré‘ta lag ‘on lelea’ Sa‘moa se le 
‘on Vaimards ta, 52. ma ré‘ta ‘oj'adk ta. 53. Ka le’ ‘on Vaimards ta le’ hani, ka 
‘on asa Matav. 

54. Ma ‘ojak ta vah ma, ma kota han Sa‘moa ta rié hoi‘ak. 55. Ma nond ma 
han ta a‘sti sio ‘on le’ faat, 56. ma iris he’ sto ‘on asa Fumar. 

57. Ma le’ rua ‘1 fupfup ma, ma mafua, 58. ma ‘e terdn het ka haisasig he te“ 
leuof se hune‘ele la manea‘, 59. ma iria ré ‘oria fi penut. 60. Ma iria réré ‘oria fi pen 
ta, ma Maiav po se“ ‘on pen mia‘ het ‘on asa Tua‘nakval ; 61. ma ta ia ho‘af ma hae 
sio se lag ip tanut. 62. Ma ta Fumar leuof ma se pen he ta ‘e lag ip tan ta, 63. ma 
ia teak se‘, ma ta kim hana‘ se‘ pen ne ‘on saghan ta. 64. Ma Maizav leuof, ka ‘on 
pen mia‘ he ta hoa‘ vahia. 65. Ma ta ta leuag ma ‘ea se Fumar la ia la lua sto ‘on 
pen het ‘e‘on nuju. 66. Ka fata kalluatéra. 67. Mata Maiav leuof se ‘on ma‘piag 
ta (Rah), ma ouen, ka foar‘ia téet ne ‘on sagavan ta ré se ia. 68. Ma Rah faksor ‘on 
ma‘piag ta, ka han ta kal figalelei ra. 

69. Ma kota Rah he‘ hot‘ak han lep he rua ; 70. ma han rua leuof, ka Rah foar‘ta 
téet ne hele’ se ‘on ma‘piag ta. 71. Ma ta pa ‘es la réag ta hanua ne ‘on ma‘piag ta, 
ka la sousou ‘e Sa‘moa. 

72. Ma té han rua ‘i hée se‘ la fanfan rua, la agait ma la se agait. 73. La agat 
ta, ‘on asa Fuarei ; ka la se agai ta, ‘on asa Fua‘a. 74. Ma ta han rua ‘i hot'ak 
sto la rua ‘i se vak afteat, 75. [ma ta iria ma Rah ma ‘on kau nohoag ta hotieris se vak 
ta ma leum la haoa Rotuam ‘i.} 


76. ‘At ‘e avat ne Rah leume la haoa ‘atmot te‘is, ma gagaj titi’ ma‘oi ‘e Toga 
ma Sa‘moa tris ‘inea ‘on rogo. 77. Ma Rah ma ‘on kau la‘oag ta la‘aris, ka gagajat 
‘on asa Tokainiua (kat ‘inea ra ne fa ne Toga ne fa ne Sa‘moa), ia hoa‘ ta ‘on kau 
la‘oag ma tautaupiria Rah. 78. Ma Rah ma ‘on kau la‘oag ta leum, 79. ma iris 
haipoag se“ ma haf ti‘ut ‘e uan li‘ ta. 80. Ka haf ta, ‘on ut rua mamas, ka ‘on uan 
he ta auau se ma. 81. Ma té han lep he rua nth sto la fanfan ta se rer ne haf ta, 82. 
ma ta ré se‘ ke ‘atmotut. 

83. Ma ta han lep he rua rou sio Rah ma ‘on kau la‘oag ta se ‘atmot ta, 84. ka 
ta hoa‘ fanfan ‘af ta, ma ta ‘oria fereag se Futuna. 85. Ma han lep he rua ‘i ferfer 
ma hele‘uof, 86. ma té iria nih sio fanfan ‘af ta ma ré se‘ ‘atmot het ‘on asa ‘Arofi. 

87. Ma han he rua ‘i ho‘im, ka Rah ma ‘on famori nono, 88. ma han he rua ‘ea 
se Rah, la ia la fapuia ‘atmot ta, 89. kop ma ta le" ti la leum ‘e ‘on fakmuri ma iria 
la haiéag. 90. Ma té Rah fapui sio ‘atmot te‘ se fesit e Vakpdare ‘e raniniu maf het ; 
gl. ka ta ia ‘ea se han he rua, la iria la la‘aria se Toga la ho‘am ta ‘en kav. 

92. Ma le‘ he rua la‘aria, ka Tokainiua ma ‘on kau la‘oag ta réem ‘atmot te‘is, 
ma té iris hikem. 93. Ma la‘ ta piiag se Oinafa. 94. Ma néné ma Tokainiua leum 
se Malhaha, ka rie sio fapui ‘on Rah se fesit e Vakpare, ka fapui he ta maf la‘mou ; 
95. ma ta ia ré se‘ ‘on rosit: 96. 1a ho‘am raniniu jéjéet, ma ré sio ‘on fapui het. 

97. Ma néné ma Rah leuma se Tokainiua fafa ‘e for ne fes ta, ka faput sto ‘atmot 
ta ‘e raniniu jéjé het. 98. Ma taé fa rua ‘i ag ke la hatéag ‘eria.* 99. Rah ‘ea, ‘on 
hanue ; 100. ka Tokainiua ‘ea, ‘on hanue. 101. Ma Rah ‘ea, ia tai hao sio hanue 
ta ; 102. ka Tokainiua ‘ea, ‘on hanue,—103. ‘on fapui he ta ré ma roa, ka faput ‘on 
Rah kota ré sio. 
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104. Ma ta Rah fek‘ia, ma jda'akia Tokainiua. 105. Ma ta Sa‘ait ta leum 
ma parea Rah, ka faua Tokainiua se hiin fes ta, 106. ma Rah kat rée hoi‘ak ra se fa ta. 

107. Ma té Rah a‘hée ta la la‘an la huar‘akia ‘atmot ta, 108. la Tokainiua se 
‘esee. 109. Ma Rah ne leuof ma se utut e fa‘u, 110. ma ho‘ama ‘on ‘iso‘at, 111. ma 
k6‘ak so ma se pear ta, 112. mane ua se ma, 113. ma Uea ma Hatana ma Hafliua 
hot se‘. 

114. Ma hanit e ma‘us ta raem ne hanue ta tala Rah la ré mane‘akia. 115. Ma 
ta 1a jonim, 116. ma tiag se fan la ‘on Rah, 117. ma ti‘ak téan se fa ta, 118. la ia ke 
Jigalelet ma se ré mane‘akia hanue ta, 119. ko Tokainiua siok ‘en,* ka hanue ta hanua 
ater ‘on Rah. 

120. Ma taé Rah ‘ea, “‘ Ke ta‘a, ma lelet.” 

121. Ma ta fa ta ur se‘ ‘on ‘tsoa‘ ta, 122. ma ta tél se‘, 123. ma ta ‘on ho'tag se 
Malhaha. 

124. Ma Rah leum se Motusa. 125. Ma ta ta la‘ ‘e sal uaf ta. 126. Ma ia 
la‘la‘ ma hele‘uof se fa‘ ri ‘e Vai, 127. ma té ia tuk sio ‘on ‘isoa’ ta, 128. ma ta ia 
hororo‘an se ufaga ; 129. ma ta té kdet ne ta hororo‘am ‘on ‘isoa‘ ta e ré se‘ ke jaliget, 
130. ma as ne jaliag ta Jaliag ‘o le ‘Aliistagtage. 

131. Ma Rah piium se ufaga, ka kav ta kat puapua ra. 132. Ka han lep he rua 
‘t leuof se Toga, 133. ma ta naam kav hii ta, 134. ma leum ia ‘esea het. 135. Ma 
kav hii ta leum ka ‘inea se‘ Rah fek‘ia ma la‘ana la mane‘akia ‘atmot ta, 136. ma ta 
kav hii ta ‘on hakeag ‘e Val ta se ufa, 137. ma la‘an se sau hanit e Fag‘uta. 

138. Ma noné ma han lep he rua ho‘tm, ka Rah kat seminte ‘iom kav ra. 139. 
Ma ta Rah ea‘ hot'ak han rua ‘i, 140. ma ta iria ho‘ hoi'ak se Toga, 141. ma ho‘am 
kav mait, 142. ka ha‘um ‘e fakmaru ; 143. ma kota kav ‘en Rah ré ‘e rer ne Haf Kamea 
ta, 144. ma tanoa‘ he ta tae ‘e rer ne haf ta ‘e ‘on ‘t't, 145. ka vat het ne su‘ia kav ta tae. 

146. Ma ‘e vahiag ne kav ta. tée av het ne Rah ma ‘on sa‘sina la‘o e se Hatana. 


NOTES 
8. See G. IV.20.16. 
25. See G. IV.24.7. 
28. Raho, though a proper name, is here used as the complement of he‘, -af 
being the suffix -afu. See G. IV.10, especially paragraph 4 (a). 
30. See G. IV.24.7. 
98. See G. IV.24.7. 
119. See G. IV.24.7. 


THE FOUNDING OF ROTUMA* 


1. A chief was living in Samoa, named Raho. He had three sisters. 2. The 
name of the eldest was Mamaere; the middle one, Mamahiovdre; the youngest, 
Mamafiarere. 3. The youngest was the one that ruled over Savai‘i, while the eldest 
was the one that ruled over the place where Raho lived. 


4. Now it was the custom of the eldest sister, as soon as the sun had set [each 
evening], to go to the door of the house that faced the west, to sleep there ; 5. and 
as soon as the sun rose, she would go along to sleep at the door that faced the east. 

6. Now after a short time Mamaere became pregnant ; 7. and everybody came 
to know that the woman was with child, 8. but they were afraid to tell Raho about 
it, since the woman had no husband. 

g. But, as time went on, Raho discovered that his sister was approaching 
confinement. 10. Thereupon he gathered his people together and asked them who 
it was that was responsible for his sister’s condition. 11. To which the people 
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replied that none of them had been near the woman. 12. So Raho then told the 
people to start making preparations for the birth-feast. 

13. By and by the woman’s time arrived and her pains came on. 14. So Raho 
sent word round and his people gathered together. 15. But the birth-pains continued 
until night, 16. and it was not until [the next morning], just at sunrise, that the 
woman was delivered. The baby was a girl. 17. And then the baby rolled as far 
as the doorway that faced the east, and immediately sat up, 18. and called out to 
her father, “‘ Raho!” 

19. The man asked [what the child wanted], 20. to which [she] replied that she 
was hungry. 

21. Raho then told his people to bring some food, 22. and they brought what 
had been cooked for the child, namely a hand of bananas and a pig. 23. So they 
got things ready and fed the child. 24. But her mother was still having pains. 25. 
And as soon as the child had finished eating, she got up and went out to play, saying 
to Raho, 26. “I am going, Raho; and note that my name is Nujmaga.” 

27. By and by, as the day wore on, and the sun was on the point of setting, the 
woman gave birth to another baby girl. 28. And the baby at once* called out 
Raho’s name, adding that she was hungry. 29. So Raho told those who were 
attending to the cooking to bring some food, and the people brought another hand of 
bananas and a pig wherewith to feed the child. 30. And no sooner had the child 
finished eating than she got up to go out to play, saying to Raho, 31. “ My name is 
Nujka‘u.” 

32. The two children also gave orders to Raho to refrain from calling them. 
33. If, however, a day should arrive when he should have a special task to be 
performed for him, then (but not till then) he was to call them. 

34. Now Raho’s second* sister (Mamahiovare) had no children. 35. But Raho 
had a daughter whose name was Vaimarasi, 36. who was married to a high chief 
in Samoa named Tii‘toga. 37. Tiu‘toga, moreover, had a Samoan wife [as well]. 
38. And the Samoan wife became pregnant first, and was approaching the time of 
her confinement, before the fact that Vaimarasi [also] was with child became notice- 
able. 39. And the Samoans started to make preparations for the feast that would 
be held in honour of the Samoan* woman’s baby, without considering Vaimarasi’s 
baby. 40. Raho did not like this—the Samoans preparing a birth-feast for the baby 
of their own kinswoman, while neglecting the baby of Vaimarast. 

41. And so Raho made ready a present, and then sent for his two children 
(Nujmaga and Nujka‘u). 42. After a while these two girls came and asked Raho 
what it was that he wanted. 43. To which Raho replied that he wanted Vaimarasi’s 
baby to be born before the Samoan woman’s. 44. “‘ Unfortunately the woman is 
approaching the time of her confinement,” said the two girls, “‘ whereas the fact that 
Vaimarasi is with child has only just become [apparent].”’ 

45. But Raho still wanted Vaimarasi to be delivered before the Samoan woman. 
46. So [finally] the two girls said, “‘ It is a prodigious thing that is about to happen 
here in Savai‘i—this change that you are going to bring about.” 

47. So when the Samoan woman’s birth-pains began, the* two girls went to 
her at once, and pressed on the feet of the [unborn] child, 48. so that the child 
turned round and the woman’s birth-pains ceased. 49. The two girls then went 
immediately* to Vaimarasi, and pummelled her abdomen to bring on the birth, 
50. keeping at it until the woman succeeded in giving birth [to the baby]. 51. 
The result was that the feast which the Samoans had got ready was given to the 
baby of Vaimarasi, 52. and was made the feast of the first-born. 53. Now 
Vaimarasi’s baby was a girl, her name being Maiva. 
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54. When the feast was over, the Samoan woman’s pains came on again. 55. 
And after a while she gave birth to a boy, 56. to whom they gave the name Fumaru. 

57. As time went on these two children grew up, 58. and one day they* went 
to the beach to play, 59. and began fishing for penus. 60. And as they continued 
fishing for penus, Maiva caught a red penu* named Tua‘nakvalu, 61. which she 
thereupon took and put into a vessel of water. 62. By and by Fumaru came and 
found the penu in the vessel of water, 63. and picked it up and surreptitiously put 
into his mouth the penu that belonged to his sister. 64. Afterwards Maiva came 
back, and found* that her penw had been taken. 65. So she went along and told 
Fumaru to drop her penu out of his mouth. 66. But the boy refused to do so. 
67. So then Maiva went to her grandfather (Raho), crying, and telling [him] what 
her brother had done to her. 68. Raho then pleaded with his granddaughter, but 
she would not relent. 


69. Raho then sent for the twins* again, 70. and they came, and Raho told 
them what had happened to his granddaughter ; 71. and [he said that] he wanted 
to make a home for his granddaughter, which should be far away from Samoa. 


72. Thereupon the twins* filled two baskets with earth—a presentation basket 
and an ordinary basket. 73. The name of the presentation basket was Fuarei, 
while the name of the ordinary basket was Fua‘a. 74. The twins then put these 
two baskets on board a canoe of aftea wood, 75. and they, together with Raho and 
his household, got into the canoe and came to found this island of Rotuma. 


76. Now it is said that when Raho came to found this island many high chiefs 
in Tonga and Samoa heard about it. 77. And so, when Raho and his company left, 
a chief named Tokainiua (it is not known whether he was a Tongan or a Samoan), 
accompanied by a number of others, went after Raho. 78. [By] and [by] Raho 
with his company came 79. and found in the midst of the ocean a rock of great size, 
80. the two extremities of which were well above the water, while the middle was 
just awash. 81. So the twins emptied out the presentation basket of earth on to the 
rock, 82 [thus] forming an island. 

83. This done, the twins left Raho and his company behind on the island, 84. 
and took the [other] basket of earth and flew off [with it] towards Futuna. 85. On 
and on the two girls flew till they got there, 86. and then they emptied out the basket 
of earth and formed the island known as ‘Arofi. 


87. The twins then came back, and found that Raho and his people were still 
here, 88. and they suggested to Raho that he should mark the island as his, 89. in 
case another person should come later on and a dispute should arise. go. And so 
Raho marked the* island as his by means of a green coconut-leaf tied round the fest 
tree at Vakpdre, 91. requesting the twins to go to Tonga to bring him some kava. 

92. But, as soon as the twins had departed, Tokatniua and his company sighted 
this island, and thereupon directed their [canoe] towards it. 93. They* landed at 
Oinafa. 94. By and by Tokainiua came to Malhaha, and discovered Raho’s coconut- 
leaf tied round the fest tree at Vakbdre, and [noticed that] it was still green. 95. 
Thereupon he resorted to a stratagem: 96. he fetched a coconut-leaf that was 
already dry, and tied that round the tree to mark the island as his.* 

g7. After a while Raho came and found Tokainiua standing by the fes# tree, 
having marked the island as his by means of a dry coconut-leaf. 98. And so the 
two men began arguing. 99. Raho said it was his land, 100. while Tokainiua said 
it was his. 101. Raho said it was he that had formed the land ; 102. but Tokainiua 
maintained that the land was his—103. his coconut-leaf had been fixed round the 
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tree for a long time, while that of Raho [as shown by the fact that it was still green] 
had been put on quite recently. 

104. Upon this, Raho became angry and struck Tokainiua. 105. But the 
Sa‘aitu* came and held Raho back, and covered Tokainiua over at the foot of the 
fest tree, 106. and Raho did not see him again. 

107. Raho then took it into his head to go and break up the island, 108. so that 
Tokainiua should not have it. 109. So Raho went along to the western end of the 
island, 110. and took a digging-stick, 111. and drove it into the ground, 112. and 
levered up the point, 113. and [lo and behold the small islands of] Uea, Hatana 
and Hafliua sprang into being. 

114. But the woman who lived in the scrub, observing that the land was about 
to be spoiled by Raho, 115. came running towards him, 116. and bowed herself 
at his feet, 117. and besought him 118. not to be angry, and not to spoil the land, 
119. for Tokainiua had told a lie, the land being really Raho’s. 

120. ‘‘ That being so,”’ replied Raho, “ I will do as you request.’’* 

121. With that, he pulled his digging-stick out of the ground, 122. put it on 
his shoulder, 123. and returned to Malhaha.* 

124. [In doing this] Raho came [first] to Motusa. 125. He then followed the 
inland road, 126. going on until he reached the country behind the houses at Vaz. 
127. There he let down his digging-stick, 128. and dragged it towards the coast, 
129. and the place where he dragged the stick along became a watercourse, 130. 
the name of which is the Watercourse of ‘Aliistagtage. 

131. Raho then went down to the beach, but the kava* was not there. 132. 
Now the twins had arrived at Tonga, 133. and had sent the kava plant, 134. which 
had then come [over the water] alone. 135. But on arriving here, it had learned 
that Raho, in a fit of anger, had gone to spoil the island, 136. and so the kava plant 
had left Valta* and had gone inland, 137. and had made its way to the queen at 
Fag‘uta. 

138. After a while the twins came back, but Raho had not yet had any kava to 
drink. 139. So Raho sent them again, 140. and once more they returned to Tonga, 

141. and brought some dry kava, 142. wrapped in palm-leaves. 143. Raho’s 
kava was then prepared on top of the Kamea stone. 144. And the bowl-like hollow* 
is there even now on top of the rock, 145. and there [nearby] is the spring [that 
supplied the water] with which the kava was mixed. 

146. And after drinking the kava,* then it was that Raho and his women-folk 
went to [live at] Hatana.* 


NOTES 


Title. Lit., the planting of this Rotuma. See G. I.28.g (a) and note under (6). 

28. See G. I.29.3 (8). 

34. Lit., middle. See 2. 

39. Lit., their. 

47. Lit., these. And similarly in many other places. 

49. See G. I.21.4. 

58. Lit., this brother-and-sister. 

60. A very small variety of crab. 

64. See G. I.21.6. 

69. Lit., the two sandy-point (lepi) girls (hant). See 41. I have not been 
able to find out why it is that Rotumans commonly refer to these twins in the story 
of Raho as “the sandy-point girls.” 
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72. Lit., these two girls. 

go. Lit., this. 

93- Lit., the travellers. See G. IV.3.6 (d). 

96. Lit., and made down [cf. G. 1.34.6 (d)] a his fapui. A fapui is something 
set up to mark a tree or a plantation etc. as forbidden to others. Usually it consists 
of a coconut-leaf tied round the trunk of the tree. 

105. A certain class of supernatural beings, as will be explained later, under 
the title Sa‘aitu. 

120. Lit., And then Raho said, “‘ Only that, and it-is-good.” 

123. Lit., and then his return to Malhaha. See G. IV.11. 

131. Cf. gr. 

136. A part of the village of Pa‘olo, in the Oinafa district. 

144. Lit., the kava-bowl (tano‘a). 

146. Lit., at the finishing of the kava. 

146 (end). See the next story. 


(To be continued.) 


C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. Stephen Reed and Mr. John Whiting of Yale University, who worked for 
several months among the Waskuk people near Ambunti, Sepik River, New Guinea, 
have returned to America. 


Mr. F. McCarthy, of the Department of Ethnology, the Australian Museum, 
Sydney, has been granted leave of absence for several months to enable him to proceed 
to the East Indies to study and take part in archxological excavation under the 
direction of Dr. van Stein Callenfels. Early in the new year he will attend the 
Conference on the Prehistory of the Far-East, to be held in Singapore. 


Mrs. T. Kelly, the honorary Curator of the Department of Anthropology Museum 
at the University of Sydney, is spending some weeks during August and September 
studying problems of culture contact in the Kempsey district, N.S.W., so continuing 
work commenced there last year. There are many aborigines in the district, nearly 
all of mixed blood, and their social and economic lot is very hard. This research, 
therefore, which is undertaken with the consent of the Aborigines’ Protection Board 
of N.S.W., is of great practical importance. It is hoped that on the basis of this 
and other similar studies a policy will be worked out which will enable these folk 
gradually to take their place in the general life of the community. 

Miss Beatrice Blackwood is at present working in south-west New Britain, 
Territory of New Guinea. 

Messrs. Croft, Moy, Ormsby and McWilliam, Cadets in the New Guinea 
Administrative Service, who have just completed a short course of University training 
in Anthropology, Tropical Medicine and Law, will shortly be returning to the 
Territory. 

Under the auspices of the Sydney University Extension Board, Professor Elkin 
gave a special course of ten lectures during Trinity term on “‘ Understanding the 
Australian Aborigines.”’ Professor Elkin has almost completed a book with the same 
title, which should be published shortly. 

Reference was made in the previous issue to a monograph on Australian 
languages. Almost the whole of this is now set up, but it has been decided to publish 
at least some of the contents in the regular numbers of Oceania, as well as in the 
monograph. Where these articles are somewhat technical, they will appear as extra 
matter in Oceania, and will not take the place of the usual type of material. Two 
of these articles appear in this issue ; three or four will appear in the next, and the 
monograph will be published early in the new year. The Editor desires to thank 
not only those who have assisted him by writing articles, but also Mr. E. O’Kane, who 
has very kindly prepared the two maps which are included in the articles on Australian 
linguistics in this number. 

I 
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OBITUARY 


We regret to record the passing of Professor Sir David Orme Masson, K.B.E., 
M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.C. (Vic.). Sir David was Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Melbourne from 1886 to 1923 and since the latter year has been 
Emeritus Professor. He was made a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1903, C.B.E. in 
1918, and K.B.E. in 1922. He was President of the Australasian Science Association 
from I9II-1915, Vice-Chairman of the Commonwealth Institute of Science and 
Industry 1916-1920. Sir David was also President of the Australian National 
Research Council from 1922 to 1926 and from then on until his death Vice-President. 
In his work for the Research Council he took a keen interest in the establishment of 
the Department and Chair of Anthropology in the University of Sydney, and in the 
scheme of field research associated with it ; until recently he was a member of the 
Council’s Committee on Anthropology. Sir David Masson will be gratefully 
remembered for the great part he played in the advancement of science in Australia. 
We offer our sincere sympathy to Lady Masson. 
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REVIEWS 


A Black Civilization. By W. Lloyd Warner. Pp. 1-594. Harper and Bros., 
New York 1937. Price 5 dollars. 


Dr. Warner, now Associate Professor of Anthropology and Sociology in the 
University of Chicago, spent three years (1926-29) in Australia as Rockefeller and 
Australian National Research Council Fellow. After some special preparation by 
Professor Radcliffe-Brown, he made two expeditions to North Australia, where he 
made an intensive study of a number of local groups in north-east Arnhem Land, 
to all of which he finally gave the name of one, namely the Murngin. This book 
is a sociological study of the Murngin. It is not saying too much to state that 
it is the best study of an Australian tribe which has yet been published. But it not 
only gives us a good picture of the functioning of that life in its social, economic and 
ceremonial aspects; it also is an attempt to interpret that life in the light of 
Durkheim’s sociological principles. What is more, it is a successful attempt, and 
although Professor Warner does not blindly follow Durkheim, his work shows that 
the latter’s original interpretation of Aboriginal ceremonial life (The Elementary 
Forms of the Religious Life) was sound. I have long been convinced of this, and 
ever since it has been my good fortune to get to understand native life in Australia, 
I have been amazed at the remarkable manner in which Durkheim was able to 
penetrate that life through the medium of Spencer and Gillen, Strehlow and a few 
others. Durkheim’s position cannot be completely held, but his work is an inspira- 
tion. Dr. Warner’s book, like Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s Andaman Islanders, is a 
field experiment in testing the same sociological theory. It is fittingly dedicated 
to A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. 

It is difficult to review this book in detail. I prefer to express my appreciation 
of it and recommend that all serious students of the sociology of the Australian 
Aborigines read it. But its reading must not be undertaken lightly, and the dilettante 
will find many obstacles which may prove insurmountable. It is packed full of 
material together with interpretation though the two are not mixed up. One 
interesting feature is the provision, more or less in the words of the natives them- 
selves, of their interpretation of various customs, myths and rites. This is 
tremendously valuable, and has been too often neglected. Of course, the book shows 
the value of concentrated work in one area, especially when it can be revisited as 
was the case in this instance. 

The Murngin social and ceremonial life is in many ways simpler than that of some 
Central Australian tribes, such as the Aranda or the Dieri, but the general principles 
underlying that life in both areas is the same, and therefore a student who approaches 
the study of Aboriginal society through A Savage Civilization will never regret 
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the way he took. I daresay some who live on the spot may find an inaccuracy here 
and there, just as I am not quite satisfied with Dr. Warner’s correlation of the 
subsections with marriage and descent (cf. A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Marriage and Descent in 
East Arnhem Land’’, Oceania, Vol. III, No. 4). But subsections and such like 
fade into unimportance alongside of the great realities of the spirit, social order in 
general, totemism, ritual, magic and death. 

A number of interesting appendices have been added, such as “ Social Change 
in North Australia’ in which Malay influence is examined, ‘‘ Personal Names ” 
and “‘ Dreams.” 

We welcome and commend Professor Warner’s contribution to our understanding 
of the Australian Aborigines. 

A. P. ELKIN 


Kings and Councillors. By A. M. Hocart. Pp. 1-306. The Faculty of Arts, 
Egyptian University. Cairo 1936. 

By the production of this work, Professor Hocart has performed a great service 
for all students of ritual, and indeed also for all who are endeavouring to understand 
the relation of ritual to social order. He makes quite clear that we cannot fully 
understand our own political organization unless we recognize its derivation from a 
ritual source. This is true whether we think of the kingship, the estates of the realm, 
law, revenue, public works, temples or the city. To establish his thesis, Professor 
Hocart brings into operation not only his knowledge of Sanskrit, Pali and the Classics, 
but also a remarkable familiarity with historical and legal literature in addition to 
his careful analyses of the religious and political life of the peoples who are his 
witnesses. 

There is an historical aspect to this study, but its purpose is not to reconstruct 
the history of political organizations, but rather to seek an understanding of the 
latter. It is also partly comparative in method, but the comparative examples are 
not chose on the basis of apparent similarities. Rather, the ritual and political 
organizations of certain peoples are studied, each as a whole, so that their meaning 
and function can be seen and true comparisons made. 

Seven areas are selected, the South Seas, Australia, North America, North-East 
Asia, South and East Asia, Africa and Europe, from each of which a principal witness 
and a number of secondary witnesses are selected, 42 in all, and the political anatomy 
of each is analysed. Professor Hocart then commences with an examination of 
ritual, pointing out its main features, the rigour of ritual logic and the significance 
of ritual equivalence. The last-named “ nowhere consists in material identity, but 
in sharing a common spirit, life, or whatever you may choose to call it. It is that 
common spirit that is ritually important : the bodies are merely means to get at it.” 
And the purpose of ritual is to make man a microcosm so that he may control the 
universe for prosperity. In the course of centuries, this purpose was transformed 
into the conferring of holiness and pureness of living, but the ritual has not lost its 
fundamental constitution in the course of the long journey. 
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The Principal in the ritual is the Chief or King whose function is not to govern, 
to administer law or to co-ordinate the various departments of administration, but 
to be the repository of the gods, that is, of the life of the group, and to regulate the 
world by the regularity of his own life, by his strict observance of traditional routine. 
Likewise, the primary function of the Estates of the Realm lies in the sphere of ritual, 
as we still see at the Coronation of the King of England. But this position of the 
King implies a secular ruler, a dualism which is even now seen in the division of 
Church and State ; and just as the secular authorities have increased their position 
at the expense of the ritual principals, so too the priest has become the chief actor 
in the ritual. In both spheres, too, there has been a devolution of function. For 
example, the priest began as representing the god, just as the King did. This 
involved certain duties. But in our state the duties alone are remembered, and these 
are now performed by a priesthood which permeates the whole of society. 

The study of ritual also throws light on such apparently mundane matters as 
revenue and public works. But the true function of the former is to make the 
microcosm (that is the King or Government) prosperous so that the country may be 
prosperous also, while public works centre around the temple or shrine, which 
represents the world, and is the body of the god, the Spirit. The result is that the 
city grows around the temple, and is at first, like it, sacred. But the temple with 
us is now for the most part just a place of worship and the “ city has long since 
ceased to represent anything ; it is just the nerve-centre of the country.” 

Professor Hocart concludes that conscious purpose precedes the adaptation of 
behaviour, and that the latter is followed by adaptation of structure. It is not 
government that man wants. It is life, “‘ and in the effort to live he does one thing 
after another till he eventually finds himself governed . . . He does not want a 
priesthood or a civil service to control him ; he wants to control nature for his own 
benefit ; but in the pursuit of his aim he places some members of his community 
into new functions which in turn produce a new type of man, no longer the all-round 
handy man, but the man who lives largely by thinking.” 

Professor Hocart is to be congratulated on the accomplishment of an erudite 
and brilliant contribution to our understanding of man. 
A. P. ELKIN 


The Tongues of Men. By J. R. Firth. Pp. 159. Changing World Library, Watts 
& Co., London, 1937. English price 2/6. 

The study of linguistics is to the great majority of people a subject arid, difficult 
and but very distantly related to their daily lives; they are content to leave it to 
those few specialists for whom it has a “ strange ’’ attraction. For this reason alone 
we should be grateful to Mr. Firth for writing The Tongues of Men, since in it he 
discourses upon speech and language in a way which gives life and humour to what 
many have thought the dullest of sciences, and he shows that the study of these 
subjects should form an integral part of the study of human societies. 
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In his opening chapter he introduces us to the fascination of words by a short 
survey of the ancient beliefs of Eastern and Western peoples in the magical potency 
of words, and thence he passes to the medizval and modern interest in the origin of 
language and the concept of a family relationship between languages—an interest 
which was stimulated very largely by the study of the Bible and the Semitic languages 
under the influence of Christianity and the advance of Islam. From this we are led 
to consider the connection between speech (which is dynamic, fleeting and therefore 
not capable of analysis), and language (which is static, is dependent upon writing 
and from which arises the conception of a “ standard speech ”’ associated with a 
body of dite). Speech is one of the most important and significant of human 
activities ; through it human beings are able to share a common experience, for 
“sounds come in and similar sounds go out. We can ourselves cause sounds quite 
similar to those we hear and also hear what we cause. The ‘ roundabout ’ is complete 
on the air. . .,’”’ though actually the ear is plastic and makes allowances for consider- 
able variations of voice and pronunciation. The author shows that no one has only 
a single language and that indeed every European has a tongue language (that which 
he speaks), a hand language (that which he writes), an eye language (that which he 
apprehends through ‘‘ graven images ""—symbols written or printed), and many ear 
languages (those which he hears and which are mostly dialects of his own country). 

Mr. Firth is not interested in theories of the origin of speech, for, as he points 
out, all such theories are guess-work and highly speculative. All languages are 
equally primitive and the origin of speech must be sought, not by historical methods, 
but through a close and scientific study of the way in which we all learn and use it. 
‘“‘ The true origins of speech are to be found in our behaviour in the midst of our 
everyday social life.”’ 

It is this essentially sociological approach to language that makes the book 
stimulating ; it pervades the chapters on phonetics and writing as well as those more 
historical chapters which tell of the expansion of Europe through trade and missionary 
activity, which led to an interest in the comparative study of languages and to 
attempts to create a universal language. The author has some provocative and 
suggestive things to say about what he calls ‘‘ Debabelization."” Equally unorthodox 
and interesting is his chapter on the classification of languages according to their 
structures for he examines, for instance, English speech as it is, not as the older 
grammarians would have us believe it ought to be. ‘‘ The accurate formal description 
of the constituents of a language . . . demands a highly specialized technique. That 
technique is developing rapidly. But its categories bear no resemblance to those of 
Priscian’s Latin grammar . . . Let us keep what fits our scheme of things, but let 
us also boldly discard all the petty sophistries of generations of pedagogues born to 
teach boys Latin.” 

“‘ Speech is the very essence of human nature. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
study of speech behaviour cannot be complete without continual reference to human 
nature in general.” This motif which runs as a continuous obligato throughout the 
first seven chapters becomes the main theme in the last five. Unfortunately the 
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requirements of space demanded that Mr. Firth should condense his line of argument 
very considerably and for this reason the last part of the book is very difficult reading 
for anyone who has not made some study of the subject. One cannot help wishing 
that he could have distributed his matter over two or more volumes, for even in the 
earlier chapters much would have been easier to understand had it been possible to 
give more illustrations and explanations thereof. (Sometimes illustrations are given 
and it is assumed that their significance is self-evident ; too little allowance is made 
for the ignorance of the lay reader.) It must always be difficult for a specialist in 
any science to write a work on that science which shall be both popular and scholarly ; 
partly because it is necessary to use technical terms; partly because it is hard for 
him to realize that many ideas and facts which are as familiar to him as the clothing 
he wears are wholly strange to the general public. But if for both these reasons 
(and a glossary of technical terms would certainly be very helpful) parts of this book 
may baffle the lay reader, the work as a whole is absorbingly interesting, presents 
the subject of linguistics in a new light and creates a desire to know and understand 
more about it. 


CAMILLA H. WEDGWoOoD 


Owa Raha. By Hugo Adolf Bernatzik. Pp. 295 with 170 Plates, 438 line drawings 
and one map. Bernina-Verlag G.M.B.A., Wien 1936. 


To the social anthropologist this book is rather disappointing. It contains the 
results of field work carried out during 1931 and 1932 on the islands of Owa Raha and 
Owa Riki (better known by their Spanish names of Santa Anna and Santa Catalina) 
in the Solomon Islands. Much of the material is of considerable interest but it is 
badly presented ; and indeed it seems as though parts of the book were merely 
notes hurriedly put together for publication—a wealth of detail with little care for 
its arrangement. 


The first twelve chapters are almost wholly devoted to technology and are 
noteworthy for the beautiful line drawings and diagrams with which they are 
abundantly illustrated. Chapter XIII then follows and, as its title “‘ Everyday Life 
and Customs” suggests, it contains a curiously miscellaneous collection of facts 
but with no attempt to show these in relation to any social or cultural background. 
It is not until Chapter XIV that we are told anything of the social and political 
organization of the people, and even here the information given is very uneven: a 
bare list of kinship terms is for example followed by an interesting section on adoption ; 
over four pages are given to an account of the totemic clans and their interrelation 
with each other, but the exact nature of this interrelation is left vague; and the 
function of the clan, the part it plays in the social, economic and religious life of the 
people has to be gleaned with difficulty—and not always successfully—from scattered 
passages throughout the book. It is hard too to gain a real understanding of the 
relationship between the villages (composed of hamlets belonging to different clans), 
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the clans (each one occupying hamlets in several villages) and the position of the 
clan chiefs. 

The most complete section of the book is that which is concerned with marriage 
and the sexual life, and with the native psychology. This would be more valuable, 
however, if one could feel that the author were writing as one who knew the people 
intimately as personal friends, not as an outsider who is studying them. 

It is unfortunate that a culture of which hitherto so little has been known as that 
of Owa Raha should have been described in such a way that it bears about with it the 
odour of the museum; one cannot obtain any picture of it as a whole, a living 
organism, but can see only separate elements, divorced very largely from each other, 
and, as it were, neatly labelled and set behind glass. (Sometimes too, the “ labelling ” 
is not quite accurate ; as for instance when we are told that “‘ the family is organized 
matriarchally ’’ though subsequent statements make it clear that actually the 
kinship organization is merely matrilineal with the authority of the maternal uncle 
and the relative unimportance of the father as characteristic features.) 


For the social anthropologist this book is certainly unsatisfactory ; but for 
anyone interested in technology the first part of it will doubtless be very useful ; 
and all those who are interested in the culture of the West Pacific must be grateful 
to the author for the magnificent photographs and fine line drawings with which this 
work is so lavishly illustrated. 

CAMILLA H. WEDGWoopD 


“Fatherhood in the Wik Monkan Tribe.”” By Donald F. Thomson. American 
Anthropologist, Vol. XX XVIII, pp. 374-93. 


This article gives an interesting account of beliefs and customs associated with 
childbirth in the Wikmunkan tribe of North Queensland, but in the theoretical 
discussion Dr. Thomson falls short of his best. He over-emphasizes the differences 
in the beliefs of this tribe as compared with those held by other tribes, even in Central 
Australia. Indeed, recently, the same claim which he makes for the Wikmunkan 
has been made for a Central Australian tribe. Unfortunately too, Dr. Thomson does 
not seem to be quite at home in the literature dealing with this problem in Australia, 
even in North Queensland, for Miss McConnel who has spent much time in field work 
in the area has discussed the matter. Omitting the problem whether ignorance of 
physiological paternity is primitive and has been prevented from being displaced by 
reason of animistic beliefs, or whether the latter have overridden an earlier knowledge 
of the facts, we can find a fair criticism of Dr. Thomson’s thesis in The American 
Anthropologist, Vol. XXXXIX, pp. 175-83, “‘ Physiological Paternity,” by M. F. 
Ashley-Montagu, who has made a specialized study of the subject. 

Dr. Thomson posits one extraordinary premise to his discussion, namely, that 
the conception of ‘‘ group marriage has not only left its stamp on much of the early 
theoretical work dealing with Australian aborigines, but also has exerted a profound 
influence on field workers.” It is doubtful whether the latter part of this general- 
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ization could have been correctly made thirty years ago, but it is certainly not true 
of the field work done in recent years. The theory has been discarded a generation, 
and it is doubtful whether field workers of the last ten or fifteen years have ever 
worried their heads about it. At any rate, the results of their work show that they 
have approached this subject as others in a truly scientific spirit. Dr. Thomson, 
and all field workers, must beware of over-estimating the significance of results 
arrived at in one area; these are very often not quite so original as we are at first 
inclined to think. And what is more important, if such results are somewhat different 
from those arrived at by workers in other areas, it does not follow that the latter were 
bad observers or were under the spell of some erroneous or discarded theory. ,Australia 
is a big place; the origin of the human spirit presents a great problem to all men 
and the theories of body and soul are many. We need not, therefore, expect 
consistency in this matter amongst Aborigines all over Australia or, indeed, in any 


one tribe. 
A. P. ELKIN 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 


‘The Question of Relationship between the Cultures of Australia and Tierra del 
Fuego.” By D. S. Davidson. American Anthropologist, Vol. XXXIX, 


No. 2, pp. 229-43. 
Dr. Davidson examines the theories propounded by Koppers and Rivet, of an 
historical explanation for the similarities of certain cultural traits in Australia and 
Tierra del Fuego, and concludes that there is no satisfactory evidence for this view. 


“ Structural Analysis of Kinship.” By K. Davis and W. Lloyd Warner. American 
Anthropologist, Vol. XX XIX, No. 2, pp. 291-313. 

This is a highly technical and theoretical examination of the internal structure 
of kinship systems and of the principles on which kinship rests. After setting out 
briefly the biological structure reflected in kinship, the authors examine the termin- 
ological structure of kinship systems. The latter is the study of social space as 
distinct from the former, biological space. They then proceed to supply a system of 
kinship symbols, but it is doubtful whether any student not being a lover of algebra 
will endure the discipline required to read to the end. Those who do persevere 
will have their kinship thinking clarified. 


Several publications have been received from Germany and it is hoped that these 
will be reviewed in a later number. They are Die Sozialen Verhdlinisse Indonesiens. 
By B. A. G. Vroklage. Anthropos Ethnological Library. Vol. IV, Part 1, 1937, 
pp. 1-532. Price RM. 21-60. This work deals with the family, marriage and tribal 
organization of the peoples of Borneo, Celebes and the Moluccas. 


J 
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Heilkunde und Volkstum auf Bali. By Wolfgang Weck. Published by Ferdinand 
Enke, Verlag, Stuttgart, 1937. Pp. 1-248. Price RM. 20-60. 


Contains a study by a medical officer of the native attitude to, diagnosis and 
treatment of sickness in Bali. 


Lehrbuch Dor V olkerkunde. Ed. by K.T. Preuss. Ferdinand Enke Verlag, Stuttgart, 
1937. Pp. 1-446. Price RM. 27. 


The contributors are W. E. Miihlmann, M. Schneider, Eckart V. Sydow, G. 
Deeters, L. Adam, Hans Nevermann, Diedriech Westermann, Richard Thurnwald 
and K. T. Preuss. The articles which deal with the religion, art, language, economics, 
law and technology of primitive peoples are really introductions to the study of these 
subjects. They give the various headings under which such study may normally 
be made, together with notes and extensive bibliographies. 


Tagungsberichte Der Gesellschaft fiir Volkerkunde (der 2 Tagung). Otto Harrassowitz, 
Leipzig, 1937. Pp. 1-194. 

Contains several papers (pp. 6-65) on the contact of European and primitive 
cultures in Africa, Central America and Oceania. Several deal with Oriental 
anthropological problems, while a third group is miscellaneous in character, including 
such subjects as ““ The Racial Endowment of Primitive Folk,” ‘‘ Adoption amongst 
Illiterate Peoples ’ and ‘‘ Culture-Groups amongst the Bantu.”” Two short articles 
concern Museum matters. The papers average about 10 pages and are, of course, 
in German. 


Yale University Publications in Anthropology No. 16 has been issued—The 
Ethnography of the Tanaina, by Cornelius Osgood. Pp. 1-229 with 14 plates and many 
drawings in the text. Price 3 dollars. This is a study of a people on the south 
coast of Alaska, who have been in contact with Europeans for 150 years. The 
author was able to learn very little about the social organization. The first half 
of the monograph, which deals with the material culture, is the best. The rest of 
the book consists for the most part of brief descriptions of customs, rites and myths. 
A functional study was not attempted. 
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